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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS 


CROWD of dramatic and exciting events has filled 

the past month. The issues which are disturbing 
both our own and other nations are for the most part, in 
form at least, constitutional. Yet they are 
issues which go far down into the life of 
peoples, and they evoke the deep sympathy, 
the eager interest and hope, of every man and woman in 
whose thoughts the problem of social progress is dominant. 
In Russia, where the Stolypin ministry is doing its best to 
hoodwink Europe by a show of reform, the gloom of 
exhaustion seems to have settled for a time on the revolu- 
tionary parties, broken only by fitful flashes of half-suppressed 
civil war. In France, the very essentials of democratic and 
national government are at stake in the fierce struggle which 
the Vatican’s reckless policy has forced upon the Republic. 
The situation at the moment is discussed below by M. 
Ernest Dimnet. In Belgium, the Liberal and Socialist 
element in the Chamber has struck, against the hostility 
of a greedy king and an obsequious ministry, a blow for 
humanity as brilliant as it was unexpected. The Chamber 
has declared its right to annex the Congo, unrestricted by 
the terms which Leopold II sought to impose last June ; 
and has secured from the Government a promise of that full 
information which has hitherto been denied to it, and with- 
out which the question of actual annexation could not be 
decided. Sir Edward Grey’s confidence in the desire of the 
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Belgian Parliament to take the Congo question in hand and 
do justice to the natives is, so far, thoroughly justified. In 
the United States, the President’s Message reveals a nation 
striving desperately to control the exploitation of its citizens 
by irresponsible capitalism, and to check the local maltreat- 
ment of negroes and Asiatics, but thwarted at every turn by 
a constitution which reduces the central authority to im- 
potence. The President’s great service to the world in 
helping to bring the Russo-Japanese war to a close has been 
recognised by the award to him of the Nobel Prize. 


The unsuccessful war with the Herreros, with its 
accumulation of debt and taxes, has at last produced in 
Germany the long-expected outburst of 

6 he long-expected demand for 
German Crisis “iSContent, the long-expected demand fo 
a constitutional government. Perhaps the 

revolutionary movement in Russia, the success of re- 
publican government in France, and the establishment of 
manhood suffrage in Austria by a real parliamentary 
government has hastened and precipitated the crisis which 
culminated in the rejection by the Reichstag of the Supple- 
mentary Estimates for the Herreros War, and its dramatic 
dissolution by imperial decree. The majority indeed was 
small, but it sufficed. It was produced by a sudden 
combination of the Clerical Centre with the Socialists. It 
is a strange combination ; but it is very noteworthy that 
these are the only two parties in Germany which depend 
for their strength upon the vote of the labouring classes, the 
Socialists drawing mainly from the towns, the Catholics 
mainly from the rural parts of Germany. Hence the 
Socialists are free traders, and the Catholic Centre are 
protectionists. The meat famine, which is a most 
important element in the situation, is produced by the co- 
operation of the Catholic Centre with the Conservative 
squires and landlords. Here is a complexity. The Catholic 
Centre has adopted the constitutional cry. It is not only 
opposed to the excesses of military and colonial expenditure, 
but it declares that the Reichstag must have control of 
finance and that the Ministry must be responsible. The 
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Socialists stand to these principles also, though they express 
them with more strength and definiteness. But they will 
also assail once more the protection tariff, and will call 
loudly for opening the ports to free food supplies. Cheap 
bread and cheap meat are likely to prove very important 
planks in the campaign. It is likely therefore that the 
German Radicals will join hands with the Socialists, and 
the Government will have to rely upon the Conservatives 
and National Liberals. Their cry will be the honour and 
safety of the Army and the glory of maintaining at whatever 
cost the Colonial Empire. 


The grant of self-government, on the most democratic 
basis, to the white people of the Transvaal is of profound 
import to all who cherish the Liberal ideal 
The Transvaal of empire. It would be idle to minimise 
the difficulties raised by reserving for the 
supreme imperial authority all legislation which differentiates 
between whites and non-whites—whether natives or Chinese. 
This will of course be hotly opposed, even by some who 
welcome the new constitution. Yet such reservation is an 
absolute necessity. Recent events in Natal have pointed to 
it with overwhelming force, and have shown it to be espe- 
cially needed where the whites are in a minority. The 
principle of self-government is that men of a certain civilis- 
ation are the best judges of what is good for themselves— 
not of what is good for all others with whom they may 
come in contact. Apart from this difficulty, the new con- 
stitution is giving all but universal satisfaction. Its bestowal 
at so early a date is an act of faith, upon which no other 
nation than England would have ventured. Yet it is justified 
up to the hilt by our own colonial experience, and it is 
rendered doubly secure by the fact that the divisions in the 
Transvaal (to the bitter disappointment of Lord Milner, if 
one may judge from his speeches) are not racial but economic. 
The programme of Het Volk, for instance, includes labour 
legislation, agricultural reform, and repatriation of the 
Chinese, as well as an absolutely just demand for the equality 
of the English and Dutch languages in the schools. This 
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grant of freedom is a declaration to all the world that England 
does not consent to wield sovereignty except on the one 
condition which justifies it—the free co-operation in empire 
of all her subjects who are capable of self-government. It 
is also an incalculable relief to those on whose consciences 
the memory of the events of 1899, with their train of fateful 
consequence, has been a heavy burden. That burden could 
only have been lifted by the establishment of free and fair 
institutions on the soil of the two republics—for the Orange 
River Colony ought not to wait long for the same privilege 
—which England once thought it necessary to destroy. 


At home, the outlook is stormy. After a long and 
laborious session, the House of Commons finds its chief 
measures destroyed or injured by the Upper 
Chamber ; and the question of the moment 
is the time when, and the method whereby, 
the inevitable constitutional conflict is to be opened. On 
the report stage of the Education Bill, while professing to 
make their amendments more acceptable to the Commons, 
the Lords passed a new amendment which would compel 
all children, in hundreds of rural single-school areas, to 
attend a purely denominational school, subject only to 
a kind of conscience clause as regards the religious teaching. 
Such a provision, adhered to though even the Times 
counselled its withdrawal, showed beyond a doubt that the 
Peers intended to transform the whole character of the Bill. 
It would restore the chief of the grievances which caused 
the agitation against the Act of 1902. It would tear 
up that charter of independence for the villages which the 
Bill, whatever defects it may have had as an ultimate 
settlement, did provide in the form in which it left the 
Commons. No other course was open than to return 
the amendments to the Upper Chamber en 4/oc, as was done 
unanimously by the Liberal, Labour and Nationalist parties. 
In the negotiations which followed, the Opposition Peers, 
who seem to have been riding for a fall throughout, 
insisted on complete surrender on the question of the 
teacher’s position in all schools with denominational 
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facilities. They demanded a system which would, in 
effect, have imposed a strictly denominational test on every 
teacher in every such school. To this the Government, 
who had offered large concessions, very properly refused 
toagree. The Lords insisted on their amendments, and thus 
destroyed the Bill, by a majority of 132 to 52. The Duke 
of Devonshire protested strongly against their decision, and 
his feeling is shared by moderate men of all parties. 
Nothing, indeed, could be more disastrous to the Church 
of England or to the country. The leaders of the Church 
have alienated many of the best Churchmen, and have 
deepened the impression, already widespread, that they are 
fundamentally hostile to democratic ideals. The nation has 
seen its first great demand contemptuously rejected and the 
labour of half a session thrown away, and is doomed to 
another godless wrangle as bitter, though it will assuredly 
not be as barren, as the last. 


Apart from this unfortunate achievement, and _ its 
summary rejection of the Plural Voting Bill on the humorous 
ground that it was not a sufficiently sweeping 
change, the House of Lords has confined its 
reforming energies within comparatively 
narrow limits. It has accepted the Trade Disputes Bill so as 
not to come into direct conflict with labour, and the Land 
Tenure Bill so as to escape the charge of defending the 
landlord interest. ‘These motives are obvious; there has 
been no shadow of pretence that the Lords passed these 
measures on the ground that they were good ones. On the 
contrary, they denounced them as introducing a reign of 
licence and throwing the whole machinery of civilisation 
out of gear. If we are to have a Second Chamber at all, we 
ought at least to have one whose opinions we can respect— 
one which, at any rate, does not tell us openly that it votes 
against its opinions in order to preserve its privilege. The 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, which has now been 
expanded, largely by the knowledge and energy of private 
members, into a really fine and comprehensive piece of 


legislation—including all labour but that of the unfortunate 
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and inaccessible ‘“ outworker,” and the most obvious, at 
least, among the diseases of occupation—has passed into 
law with but slight modification. So has the Provision 
of Meals (Children) Bill, a bold attempt to arrest the 
appalling physical deterioration in boys and girls of school 
age, on which recent inquiries have thrown a lurid light. 
In the face of this evil, the advocates of /atssez-faire have 
proved infinitesimally few in number. Even if their view 
of the way in which parental responsibility is impaired 
were valid, their conclusion would be wrong. For parental 
responsibility, if undermined at all, is far more seriously 
undermined by the present spasmodic flow of private 
charity (which will infallibly continue unless we substi- 


tute something else for it) than by any regular public 
provision. 


The Bills which have been discussed in Parliament do 
not constitute the whole work of the Session just. closed. 
Foreshadowings There has been preparation for future re- 
of Reform: form. The Select Committee on the Income 
Income Tax ‘Tax, after exhaustive discussion of the com- 
plicated questions involved, has decided that graduation is 
possible. This is a point of vital importance, for without 
the differential taxation of large incomes the task of securing 
a more equal distribution of wealth would be seriously 
impeded. Graduation, says the Committee’s Report, is 
possible in two ways. The existing system of abatements 
can be extended to incomes not exceeding {1000 a 
year; to carry it further would mean that very large 
sums of money, collected “at the source” by the taxation 
of company profits, would have to be returned, and the 
inconvenience would outweigh the advantage. Secondly, 
a super-tax can be imposed, based on a personal declaration, 
on incomes (say) exceeding {5000 a year. Subject to 
these exceptions, the Committee recommend the continu- 
ance of the existing system of collection at the source, as 
opposed to a direct assessment of the whole of each person’s 
income ; though they think that a compulsory personal 
declaration of total net income would help in preventing 
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evasion. On the other great question which has divided 
Income Tax reformers—differentiation between earned and 
unearned incomes—the Committee decide in favour of the 
possibility of differentiation, though they say that it must 
necessarily be done in a rough and ready manner, and 
ought perhaps to be limited, in the case of “earned” 
incomes, to those not exceeding {3000 a year. 


Another Select Committee, that on Housing, has issued 
a Report on which there can be little doubt that future 
legislation will be based. The question 
Housing ought not to be allowed to wait; there is 
hardly any which has so close and intimate 
a bearing on the home life and the physical standard of the 
people. The main point, as regards Housing itself, is the 
Committee’s proposal to transfer the building powers of the 
District Council to the County Council, a body less exposed 
to sinister local influences. The County Council is to 
make an annual register of houses within its area, and to 
have its staff of Medical Officers and Sanitary Inspectors, 
whoare to hold office during good behaviour. The scandal 
of the dismissal of too energetic officers by owners of 
house-property who have obtained seats on local bodies will 
thus, it is hoped, be rendered almost impossible. The 
County Councils may receive grants from the Exchequer 
at the discretion of the Local Government Board; the 
Treasury is to lend to them at the lowest rate at which it 
can itself borrow, and the period for repayment of loans is 
to be lengthened. 


But the Committee have found it impossible to confine 
themselves to Housing alone. The question is too much 
bound up with the land problem as a whole. 

The{Land Accordingly, one of the most sweeping of 
the recommendations is that local authorities 

should be able to buy land compulsorily, at its rateable 
value, not only for house-building, but for general sanitary 
purposes and for small holdings, Here they are at one with 
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the important Conference on small holdings, convened three 
weeks ago by the Co-operative Small Holdings Society and 
the Allotments Association. At that Conference every 
shade of opinion upon small holdings reform was represented 
—those who believe in freeholds and those who believe in 
tenancies, those who trust the local authorities to act, and 
those who see the chief hope in a national body of Com- 
missioners under the Board of Agriculture—and a compre- 
hensive policy was unanimously adopted. It included the 
wide extension of the compulsory powers of !ocal bodies 
(already in force as regards allotments), the strengthening of 
the Small Holdings Act of 1892, and the appointment of 
national Small Holdings Commissioners. This policy was 
urged upon Lord Carrington by a representative deputation, 
which received a favourable reply. Nevertheless, a strong 
impression is abroad that the Cabinet, apart from the Prime 
Minister and the President of the Board of Agriculture, 
is‘ not sufficiently alive to the urgency of this and other 
land reforms. A Land Bill, or series of Land Bills, dealing 
with small holdings, the purchase of land for various 
purposes by local authorities, and the taxation of land 
values, ought unquestionably to take precedence of Temper- 
ance Reform in the Session of 1907. The demand for 
these measures on the part of Liberal and Labour Members, 
from both town and country constituencies, is overwhelm- 
ing ; and not from Liberal and Labour men alone. There 
are a large number of Unionist landlords who are keenly 
anxious for small holdings reform. And the Agricultural 
Committee of the “ Tariff Commission,” whose report is just 
issued, lay the greatest stress on the need of State action— 
apart from fiscal changes—for the encouragement of agri- 
culture and the increase of small farms. The Report of the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons on Small 
Holdings, which was on the point of being issued at the 
time of going to press, will be dealt with by Mr. R. Munro 
Ferguson, M.P., in the next number of this Review. 


Earl Russell contends below, in reply to Mr. G. Lowes 
Dickinson, that the case against motors must be strictly 
No. 40.—VoL. xl. 9 c 
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confined to proof of danger to life and limb, and of injury 
to roads, crops and house-property. The former he shows 

The Motor to be less than is generally supposed; as to 

Tyranny’s the latter, he quotes cases where no injury 

Defence has been done, and some in which property 
has risen in value, as might have been expected, from the 
presence of a public motor service. But he dismisses as 
irrelevant, and hardly attempts to meet, the contention that 
motoring for pleasure destroys some of the amenity of life 
for the non-motorist, and that the spectacle of a “ peculiarly 
fatuous and ignoble sport,” enjoyed by a small number, does 
not compensate us—the vast majority—for our loss. The 
boys and girls who—driven by our land laws off the grass 
and the woodland turf—play in the road after school; the 
old men who on summer evenings chatter and loiter in 
the village street; these are, in Earl Russell’s language, 
“anarchists,” perverting the roads from their proper use. 
This question of motoring is fundamentally a question of 
values, not of figures. It does not follow, because you 
cannot prove the contrary by statistics, that mere rushing 
at headlong speed is an elevating kind of pleasure, or that a 
narrow class has any right whatsoever to subordinate the 
public convenience to its own. 


Mr. Shaw’s new play, which is temperately discussed 
below by Mr. John Pollock, is outrageous. It leaves no 
impression save that the author must be one of 
those unpleasant individuals whose hands are 
always blue with cold even in the warmest 
weather. The mischief is that he has become a cult, so 
that there are many people, the sex feminine predominating, 
who go to the Court Theatre in order to persuade them- 
selves of their intellectuality. Intellectual people go there 
to obtain the amusement they cannot find in the ordinary 
theatre. The devotees will weave rhapsodies from The 
Doctor's Dilemma: the better class will politely conceal their 
yawns. It is always the disciples who betray. Mr. Shaw 
has been betrayed into denying the limitations of the art 
which he practises. He presents us with what he calls a 
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Tragedy, and skirts adroitly round every tragic element in 
his presentment, as he must, for he seems to be incapable of 
feeling its tragedy. His mind, like that of the professional 
actor, seems always to be concentrated on the “laugh.” 
And whose is the tragedy? Not Dubedat’s, for he is 
content to die. Not Jennifer’s, for she is never conscious 
of the tragedy of her position. Not Sir Colenso Ridgeon’s, 
though if he had beem a character fully realised it might 
have been. And the rest are merely farce fools. The tragedy 
is really Mr. Shaw’s. In his play he says that the greatest 
tragedy in life is a man of genius who is not also a man 
of honour. There is a greater—the artist who is also 
fundamentally a Philistine. It is difficult to imagine what 
the tedium of the three hours occupied by the “ tragedy” 
would have been without the consummate acting brought 
to it by Miss Lillah McCarthy, Mr. Eric Lewis and Mr. 
James Hearn, to mention only the cleverest among a brilliant 
cast. Mr. Shaw, to adapt Leigh Hunt's dictum apropos of 
Farquhar, “‘ makes us laugh from malice oftener than from 
pleasure ;” and often the cheapness of his jests makes us 
ashamed to laugh. His epilogue is a horrible mistake. 
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THE CRISIS IN FRANCE 


HE year 1900 marks the beginning of that stage of 

French politics of which we at present witness the 
crisis. The Waldeck-Rousseau cabinet seemed at first sight 
to have been formed exclusively for a judicial purpose. The 
Premier had been Captain Dreyfus’ counsel, and General 
Gallifet was at the War Office solely to undo what the 
Court-Martial had done. But the deeper influences could 
not be concealed very long. Throughout the comparatively 
long duration of the Waldeck-Rousseau cabinet the Chamber 
was employed in framing a law on Associations. This law 
—which we were almost the last European nation to 
desiderate—was liberal in its object, and the Premier wanted 
it to be liberal in its application. He lived long enough to 
see it turned into an instrument of oppression and spoliation, 
and his indignant protest in the Senate served only to show 
the insignificance of even the strongest individuals when 
great passions are at play: from beginning to end his 
successor, M. Combes, was, and often professed to be, 
nothing but the agent of anti-clerical hatred. 

The suppression of a few religious orders was a political 
necessity. The treatment applied to the majority of them 
can only be described in terms which must sound more than 
severe yet are only accurate: the orders were decoyed by 
the law of 1901, and robbed by a vote of the Chamber 
in 1902. 

M. Combes and M. Pelletan made no secret of their 
intention to carry on the same tactics and deal with the 
Church as they had dealt with the orders. One has only to 
refer to the newspapers of three years ago to find number- 
less instances of their frankness on this subject. No wonder 
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then that Catholics should have begun to feel that the 
Masonic threat of “ doing away with superstition altogether ” 
should have appeared as an immediate reality, and that a 
deep-rooted distrust should have been the result. 

This feeling of distrust is the characteristic of the 
Catholic attitude during the eventful past two years. It is 
in no man more visible than in Pope Pius X. When 
Cardinal Sasto, so far a provincial Italian prelate, engrossed 
above all by his pastoral ministry, became Pope, and had to 
watch the progress of Christendom at large, he first saw the 
orders turned out of France by a dishonest use of the law, 
and his nuncio dismissed, and this declaration of war was 
followed by a threat of soon attacking the Church of 
France herself. The Pope is a plain man. Could he 
expect peace and be confident and hopeful when every- 
thing he heard was calculated to give him misgivings? 

The Separation law was brought about by the long 
efforts of M. Clémenceau, who is the most liberal of 
Radicals, ‘and framed by M. Briand, one of the most 
intelligent men that have appeared in the French Chamber 
for more than thirty years. Let me add at once that it 
would never have been passed without M. Jaures, who 
forced liberalism on his boisterous followers, and, at the 
present day, still advocates calmly a religious view of 
politics, in his paper the Humanité. 

It is useless to inquire into the rights and wrongs 
of the quashing of the Concordat, and the suppression of 
an indemnity written for more than a hundred years on the 
book of national debts. The idea that “law is right” is 
fundamental in the French politician’s mind. We must 
restrict ourselves to the examination of the law in itself. 

It was called the Separation law, but it might be much 
more properly called the Law on Associations for Worship. 
In fact it was only a special chapter appended to the law of 
1g01 on Associations. ‘The main position of M. Briand 
was the ignoring of the Church, as such, by the State, and 
the establishment of special regulations for private associa- 
tions of Catholic citizens called Associations cultuelles. Every 
word in reference to ecclesiastical organisation was studiously 
avoided in the wording of the law, the sole allusion to the 
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hierarchy being concealed in Art. IV. under the phrase 
“general rules of the Catholic religion.” It was in vain that 
M. Ribot pleaded for the distinct recognition of the Bishops’ 
authority over the cultual associations. M. Briand admitted 
that he meant nothing else, but refused to go one step further. 
This almost childish abhorrence of any word betraying 
acquaintance with the ecclesiastical constitution is respon- 
sible more than anything else for the misunderstanding we 
deplore. Protestant nations with only a minority of Catholic 
subjects think it natural to have a representative near the 
Vatican, and have no scruples in exchanging views with the 
Curia. It is only a survival of the revolutionists’ fads that 
could induce the French Government to undertake the 
“liquidation ” of the establishment without alluding to the 
Bishops, natural heads of the Church, and in a spirit of 
hostility to the Pope, or, as M. Clémenceau often calls him 
in Parliament, to the “foreign monarch.” 

There were several points in the law against which the 
Pope was likely to take exception. The foreign press seems 
to have been startled by the evictions of Bishops, seminarists 
and priests from their palaces, seminaries and rectories. 
But even if the law had been accepted this eviction would 
have still taken place within two years of December 11th, 
1906. There were also many restrictive clauses put in on 
purpose to wreck the Associations Law of 1901, and make it 
more stringent : the Church boards’ property was limited to 
a certain sum, their accounts were to be looked into, etc., 
etc. Again, whatever Church property had been rescued 
after the Revolution of 1789 was nationalised ; over two 
thousand churches recently built by private subscription 
were taken away from their owners and appropriated by the 
State. It does not seem that the Pope’s resistance was 
determined by these points—no matter how open they 
might be to serious criticisms. At all events he passed 
them over in his Encyclical of August 15. The one side 
of the law which he resolutely condemned was its con- 
stant recognition of a body of laymen legally responsible 
for the ecclesiastical organisation, and its no less constant 
ignoring of the hierarchy, possible contests between two 
Associations being decided not by the Bishops, but by the 
14 
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Council of State. The Church discipline, the Pope said, 
was not reconcilable with such secular predominance, and 
Catholics should not avail themselves of the law, that is to 
say, of the advantages attached to the cultual associations, 
until it was legally certain that the rights of the Bishops 
to govern their dioceses were reserved. In case this legal 
certitude could not be obtained, the French Bishops were to 
reorganise their church on the legal ground afforded by the 
laws of the country. 

This was the state of affairs when the Chamber met six 
weeks ago. What may have been the preponderating 
reason upon which the Pope determined to adopt this 
course? It is of the greatest importance to inquire with 
all due respect into this delicate point. All political con- 
siderations ought to be dismissed at once. Pius X is above 
them, and M. Briand, in his admirable speech of November 
gth, owned it formally. 

That the law was framed in ignorance, and possibly in 
some contempt of the Church is evident. That it could 
not, on any account, at least be given achance, is not so 
clear. Did not Leo XIII ratify the statutes of the 
Theological Faculty of Strasburg, though the Kaiser had 
insisted that the dismissal of the professors, even for 
doctrinal errors, was left to the secular tribunals? Had not 
more than two-thirds of the French Bishops agreed that 
legal associations, only differing in name from cultual 
associations, ought to be adopted ? Were not such associ- 
ations actually working in Switzerland and Germany? The 
conclusion must be that the law, in spite of its snares, 
could be tried, and eventually given up, if it were found 
unsatisfactory. 

Something then must have induced the Pope to choose 
the stricter and more dangerous course. What wasit? In 
my opinion, the Pontiff must have acted under a feeling 
that he had been treated with more than indifference ; but 
he must have acted, above all, under an unconquerable 
distrust. Shortly after the passing of the Separation Law 
M. Combes and M. Barthou had told a meeting of six 
thousand at the Trocadéro, that the law was only a begin- 
ning, that before very long, one might hope to make it 
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more radical. These words must have rung like a burden 
in the Pope’s ear, continuously reminding him of the use 
made by M. Combes of the law of Waldeck-Rousseau. 
Hence his insistence on accepting none except legal, 7. e. 
parliamentary guarantees. 

There can be no doubt that this distrust was turned 
to account by interested people in the Pope’s surroundings. 
It has been many years a confirmed belief with the royalists 
and the monks attached to the same political views that 
France can only be galvanised into effective opposition 
by violence and persecution. This idea is a tremendous 
mistake, based on the assumption that this country is 
still Catholic at heart, whereas it is only superficially so. 
It is painful to see that such a man as M. de Mun 
entertains it. Anyhow it cannot be doubted that the 
royalists have done all they could in Rome to keep up 
the Pope’s distrust and prevent every possible arrangement. 
The tone of papers like the Gau/ois, the Ec/air, the So/ei/, etc., 
is enough to demonstrate it. Whenever the moderate press 
suggested some via media they became furious, and only 
recovered their jubilant accents when matters, instead of 
mending, seemed to grow worse. I have met royalists 
whose countenance fell the moment they heard that the 
churches might possibly be left to the Catholics after 
December 11th. What their imagination shows them is 
a chouan war, bringing about a Restoration. 

M. Clémenceau and M. Briand could not but see these 
tactics. Throughout the recess they went on repeating 
that the churches would never be closed. In the speech 
of November gth to which I was referring above—an 
address marked by the most wonderful talent—M. Briand 
gave the charter of the Church of France, as he con- 
ceived it, apart from the Separation Law. He had taken 
advantage of all the strong points which the situation gave 
him, and he appeared liberal enough to satisfy the most 
moderate, and yet firm enough to silence the old Combes’ 
party, which is always on the look-out for a relaxation of 
ministerial anti-clericalism. M. Briand did not deny that 
the Pope had a right to refuse the law of 1905; he formally 
insisted that talking of a ‘“‘ Papal aggression on France” 
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was ridiculous; he only represented how much the Church 
lost by obeying her chief; and at last he proposed a system. 
The Church should find a legal status in the law of 1881 on 
public meetings. The services should be regarded as such, 
and in order to make things easier, only a yearly declaration 
should be demanded. 

This arrangement seemed at first sight liberal and of 
easy working. Yet it found opponents. As usual the 
members of the Right, who place their politics before the 
real interests of the Church, screamed that it was full of 
snares. Strange to say, they were joined by an ally whose 
attitude to the uninitiated was altogether unexpected—M. 
Jaurés. I have said above that the Humanité adopted from 
the first a dispassionate tone which no other paper of any 
shade could equal. M. Jaures pointed out that no parlia- 
mentary vote had sanctioned M. Briand’s arrangement ; that 
the Minister had, in the present instance, legislated through 
circulars—an unheard-of process in a democracy—and that 
the Pope would appear to know the French law better than 
the French lawgivers if he once more contended that he 
had no legal certainty for the future. This criticism had 
been already put forward in Rome, and several Bishops who 
happened to be there openly said that they had their doubts 
of even the honesty of M. Briand, and advised delaying. 

Meanwhile, M. Briand, who is always liberal in the 
Chamber, was evidently being canvassed by the extreme 
Left in the lobby, and the result was another circular of a 
decidedly stringent character, enjoining immediate confisca- 
tion of the seminaries—under pretence that the teaching 
body in those establishments might be assimilated to a dis- 
guised worship association—and forbidding the Prefects to 
let the buildings to their former occupants. This amounted 
to stopping the recruiting of the clergy while professing to 
leave freedom to the Church. 

Once more the Pope felt doubt and anxiety, and when 
Cardinal Richard telegraphed to Rome asking whether the 
declaration demanded by the Minister was permissible, a 
negative answer was telegraphed back. »The Church services, 
the Pope said, were not ordinary public meetings which 
everybody can interrupt at pleasure. 
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This decision was received with amazement. Some 
Bishops had already given orders to their priests to make 
the declaration. The country at large, clergy as well as 
faithful, not being conversant with legal niceties had been 
under the impression that M. Briand was doing his best to 
give the Church some legal status, and the monarchists were 
the only people who awaited the morrow with joyful 
impatience. 

The morrow was the beginning of retaliation. M. 
Briand issued a circular ordering the immediate eviction of 
the Bishops and seminarists. Monsignor Montagnini, 
formerly secretary of the Nuncio, was expelled and his 
papers seized, and the tribune rang with threats against the 
‘foreign functionaries,” viz. the Bishops, who chose to 
obey an Italian rather than the laws of the country. The 
next day, a fresh circular was sent round to the Police 
officers, in which appeared a most extraordinary prohibi- 
tion to interfere, should any disturbance happen in the 
churches. This evidently came from angry Clémenceau, 
not from wise Briand, and in fact was revoked the next 
day. Meanwhile the country presented a picture of dismay, 
made more melancholy by the exultation of the monarchists 
on one side and of the Combists on the other. 

Three solutions were put forward during this agitated 
period. The monarchists advised leaving the churches 
under compulsion and organising private worship, barn and 
cottage services ; the Combists insisted on the passing of a 
law empowering the Prefects to banish refractory priests ; 
Jaures and the Humanité maintained that the sole way out of 
the dangerous confusion was the suppression of the Law of 
1881 on Public Meetings, seeing that the declaration has 
long been nothing else than a childish formality, and the 
organisation of the ‘Church on the basis of the Law of 
1901 on Associations. 

This evidently was the only wise solution, and the 
extremists of both Right and Left dreaded its adoption. 
Their sole chance was in the Government persevering in 
its excitement, and in consequence ceasing to govern and 
beginning to persecute. 

Fortunately, M. Clémenceau’s anger is never of long 
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duration. The Bill read to the Chamber at the last hour 
on Saturday, 15th, is not quite that which M. Jaures de- 
manded, but the silence on the monarchist and socialist 
benches while it was being read, proved that the cabinet 
have recovered their self-possession and intend to be a 
government and not a party. M. Briand offers to the 
Church the choice between the law of 1881 on meetings, 
that is to say, individual declaration of religious services for 
a given period, and the law of 1901 on Associations. In the 
latter case, which the Bishops will evidently prefer, the 
Associaticns are formed in perfect independence as to their 
statutes, object, financial resources, etc., and the lodging of 
the statutes at the Prefecture is in itself a sufficient declara- 
tion. This would be liberty if the Minister did not qualify 
it by the restrictive clauses in the law of 1905. 

Yet the two most formidable obstacles in the way of an 
arrangement are now removed, and, strange to say, the Pope 
has, after all, brought the government to what he wanted : 
the Bishops’ power is entire, and it is guaranteed, if not by a 
law, at least by the absence of a contrary law. How easily 
the same results might have been attained by half-an-hour’s 
conversation ! 

One cloud remains on the horizon—granting that the 
complete loss of the Church property does not leave a cloud 
behind it. The churches are placed at the disposal of the 
Bishops and priests, but the State keeps its right—sometimes 
real, sometimes assumed—of ownership over them. Will not 
the Pope be frightened once more into refusing an arrange- 
ment on these lines and deciding that private worship will 
take the place of worship in the churches? If this happens, 
to the great and indecent joy of the monarchists, it will 
mean self-slaughter for the Church, just at the moment 
when an admirable revival of zeal and learning and large- 
mindedness among the younger clergy seems to give every 
hope for the future as soon as the present ruins are 
repaired. 

But this can hardly happen. The situation of the Church 
of France is precarious indeed, but it cannot be said any 
longer that it is not legally established. 

Ernest DIMNET 
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I. may seem strange to find the House of Lords in the 
very act of their defiance figuring as defenders of 
the true democratic faith. Yet it is in this light that 
we are called upon to consider the defence of the rejection 
of the Education Bill and of the Plural Voting Bill 
which is now offered by Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne. 
The doctrine is no novel one, but its application to this 
legicidal work demands attention. Mr. Balfour, speaking 
on November 28th, thus formulates it: “I do not for one 
moment believe that the Lords, in the exercise of the high 
functions entrusted to them by the Constitution, will waver 
in their duty. Their duty is not to thwart the will of the 
nation, but to see that its will is really and truly carried out.” 
Lord Lansdowne is more explicit. ‘“ I believe it is the duty 
of your lordships’ House to arrest the progress of such 
measures when we believe they have not been sufficiently 
considered, and are not in accord with the judgment of the 
country.” The lesson is perhaps enforced more sharply by 
the assent to the Trade Disputes Bill than by the destruc- 
tion of the two other measures. For here the affirmative 
side of the doctrine is applied to an extreme instance. No 
language was found too strong for vilifying the Trade 
Disputes Bill. But the people had given a mandate for it 
to which the Lords must bow. ‘There was no mandate for 
the Education Bill or the Plural Voting Bill, therefore it is not 
merely the privilege but the duty of the Lords to refuse assent. 

Now it is easy work to expose the illogic and the 
mala fides of this reasoning. If there was no mandate for 
this Education Bill, the outlines of which were laid before 


the electorate a few months ago as the first constructive 
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measure of the Government, how much mandate was there 
for the Act of 1902, emanating from a Government put into 
office two years before by a fevered people for the all- 
absorbing task of finishing the war? How comes it about 
that the conditions of every general election which places a 
Conservative Government in power are such as enable a 
separate and valid mandate to be given for all the measures 
introduced, while a Liberal Government elected under 
similar conditions must be continually arrested for transgres- 
sion or perversion of its mandates? Then one might ask 
by what inner light the Peers, whose material circumstances, 
training, sympathies and interests do not fit them peculiarly 
for the dispassionate interpretation of the general will, 
and who are even explicitly debarred from taking any part 
in the proceedings from which mandates emanate, are 
enabled to exercise their discriminative functions. 

The humorous effrontery, the monstrous inconsistency, 
with which this doctrine of the mandate is applied seems to 
most Liberals to deprive it of all claim to consideration. 
Bearing in mind the later years of the recent Conservative 
administration, in which, without the least pretence of 
popular sanction, laws were passed, the reversal of which 
now consumes so much time and energy needed for political 
advance, I wish here to plead for a just and reasonable 
application of the democratic doctrine of the mandate as the 
best method of removing the obstruction of the House of 
Lords. 

The time has gone when it could be maintained that 
members of the House of Commons were elected merely 
upon general considerations of adhesion to a party or 
a policy, without giving pledges for their treatment of 
specific issues. The popular will does attempt to express 
itself through mandates, insisting that it is entitled to know 
whether the candidate is willing to help to give effect to its 
judgment in dealing with important public matters, and to 
be guided by this knowledge in choosing representatives. 
But our electoral system furnishes no formal or actual means 
of ascertaining whether any particular mandate which is 
thus conveyed really expresses the will of the majority, 


either in the national electorate or in the electorate of 
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any constituency. Save on the rare occasions when a single 
concrete issue swallows all the rest, absorbing public atten- 
tion, it is not possible to say how much public support 
stands behind any measure introduced into Parliament. 

The House of Lords, pressing this pure logic of 
democracy, asserts that no measure ought to pass its censure 
which has not behind it clear proof of its popular support. 
Now the question of the bona fides of this position is 
irrelevant. For democrats the doctrine is a sound one, and 
what is more its careful application furnishes the most 
serviceable escape from the impasse with which we are 
confronted. It is not reasonable that any so-called self- 
governing people should be expected to give a seven-years’ 
carte blanche for legislation to its agents, with no power to 
bring them to book for abuse of agency. This is no sane 
interpretation of agency in any sort of human business. If 
this is sound democratic doctrine, the destruction of the 
Lords’ veto and the practical removal of all restrictions upon 
the legislative authority of the House of Commons do not 
present a right solution of our problem. 

It is unlikely that the people will really consent to 
“ending the Lords” and establishing an unchecked uni- 
lateral legislature in this country. On the other hand, they 
will neither sanction the continuance of a veto in a Second 
Chamber constituted as the present House of Lords, nor 
will they consent, when they come to understand the pro- 
posal, to such change as shall hand over a real legislative 
veto to a reformed and strengthened Second Chamber, which, 
however constituted, will be found in this country to repre- 
sent in a preponderant degree the “ vested interests” with 
their intellectual and official mercenaries. What is the 
alternative ? What should be the check upon misinter- 
pretation of mandates or abuse of power on the part of 
the House of Commons? The defenders of the present 
House of Lords give the answer. They refer us to Ceasar, 
to Cesar let us go. If the Commons are accused of mis- 
interpreting the popular will, who should be their judge but 
those who gave them their instructions? Let the appeal 
be to the people. 

This I understand to be the contention of the House of 
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Lords, but with one very material difference. The Times thus 
succinctly reaffirms the doctrine clearly formulated by the 
Duke of Wellington in 1832, regarding the function of the 
House of Lords in matters upon which it differs from the 
House of Commons. “It claims the right of asking the 
country to judge between the two Houses.” This means, 
of course, the right to force a dissolution. Now mark the 
absurdity. The conditions of a general election are, as we 
see, such as to preclude the confinement of the popular 
judgment to any single issue, thereby disabling the direct 
bestowal of a satisfactory mandate. Yet it is to such a 
court we are invited to appeal for a decision upon a dis- 
puted mandate. How could a dissolution test the issue ? 
Suppose the Lords were enabled to force a dissolution by 
their rejection of the Education Bill. How could we 
ensure that the merits of this measure alone would enter 
into an election for a Parliament which must also deal with 
other burning questions? In particular, there would be 
the new question of dealing with this very House of 
Lords, which must compete with and easily might over- 
shadow the particular issue which the Lords pretended to 
submit. If the question be the existence of a popular 
mandate for a measure, the only mode by which an answer 
can be got is to submit the Bill alone to the popular vote for 
its direct acceptance or rejection ! 

Let the Government introduce a Bill empowering the 
House of Commons, in case a measure passed by them is 
either rejected or grievously amended by the House of 
Lords, to exercise an option of submitting the measure 
as originally sent up to the Lords, or as subsequently 
reamended, to a popular referendum, with the provision 
that when a majority of those voting approve the measure, 
it should forthwith be submitted to the assent of the 
King. Or, if it seemed better, the onus of submitting 
the measure to the referendum might be laid upon the 
House of Lords, who, on receiving a second time from the 
Commons a Bill they had rejected or mutilated, should be 
obliged either to pass it intact or to exercise that constitutional 
power which is claimed for them, to obtain the popular 
judgment upon a measure for which they say no mandate 
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has been given. Whether the option were exercised by the 
Commons or by the Lords it would come to the same thing : 
the Lords must confine themselves to such amendments as 
they can induce the Commons to accept rather than subject 
the measure to the chance of refusal on the popular vote. 
If the option of referendum were bestowed upon the Lords 
on the second presentation of the Commons’ Bill, the last 
amending would have lain with the Commons; if the 
Commons exercised the option the Lords would have had 
the last word ; the measure submitted to the referendum 
must either be the original Bill, or the Bill as returned from 
the Lords and reamended by the Commons; the Lords 
must not submit the Bill as amended by them, for that is 
not the measure which they say has received no mandate. 
This referendum would not be lightly exercised, whether 
entrusted to the Commons or the Lords; the former will 
be disposed to give reasonable consideration to amendments 
rather than bring delay and risk an adverse popular vote, 
while the latter, knowing their impotence to kill or mutilate 
the Bill, will tend to confine their criticism to such amend- 
ments as they think the Commons can be induced to accept. 
The Lords will thus retain a moderate power of influencing 
the form of legislation, but no effective veto : the Commons 
will be subjected to reasonable criticism and will lose their 
present dangerous power of passing laws opposed to the 
wishes of the people, at any rate under a Liberal adminis- 
tration. Those who fear either a House of Lords which 
would challenge every important Liberal measure, forcing it 
to a separate referendum, or a complacent House of Lords 
which would negate the value of the popular check during 
a Conservative administration by a continuous policy of 
acquiescence, may be reminded that one of the first and most 
important uses which a Liberal Government could make of 
the Referendum Act would be to reform the constitution | 
of the Upper House, by forcing through a Reform Bill 
which the Lords would now be impotent to stay. It is not 
unreasonable to suppose that a reformed Upper House, no 
longer wielding a veto but only a power of appeal to the 
people, would husband the moral and intellectual authority 
it would still possess as a consultative and revising body, and 
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might thus retain a genuine and beneficial influence upon 
the legislative acts of the people and their representatives. 

If this line of policy were adopted, the first step would 
still cost ; it would be necessary to force the Referendum 
Act through the reluctant Lords. But an Act enabling or 
even compelling the Lords to submit the issue to the people 
in case of a controversy with the Commons, will seem to be, 
and will be, a much less revolutionary measure than one 
striking directly at the legislative power of the Second 
Chamber and substituting no new check for that which 
it destroys. The people would more readily and more 
enthusiastically support a constructive Act establishing their 
sovereignty, than a destructive Act increasing the power 
vested nominally in their elected representatives, but passing 
more and more, as they clearly recognise, into the hands of 
an inner Cabinet, whose responsibility to Parliament tends to 
become little more than a political fiction. Nor could the 
House of Lords itself with decency present so stout an 
opposition to this interpretation of that very doctrine of the 
special ‘‘mandate” which they have themselves invoked, as to 
a frontal attack on their existence as a legislative chamber. 

The referendum is the line of least resistance for breaking 
the legicidal power of the Lords. But its constructive value 
as a contribution towards a fuller realisation of democracy is 
not less important. I have no desire to argue the issue 
between direct and representative government, nor is such an 
argument required here. The two principles and practices 
are not in fact opposed: they are complementary. A 
referendum which should throw upon the people the obliga- 
tion of considering and determining the numerous complex 
issues which present themselves to such a Government as ours, 
would be a manifest absurdity. Any referendum law put to 
frequent use would prove cumbrous and impracticable. But 
a referendum reserved for grave crises, when the express 
judgment of the people is demanded for some legislative 
issue upon which strong division of opinion exists, and 
which has not been recently tested by the ordinary electoral 
canvass, would, if I am not mistaken, come to be recognised 
here, as in Switzerland, for a valuable instrument of popular 
government. 
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To those brought up on the classical phraseology of “ the 
fickle multitude” lashed to fury by a “ demagogue,” dupe 
to the “‘ panacea” of any glib-tongued legislative charlatan, 
intoxicated with the sense of power, and eager to use it for 
levelling purposes, the referendum may appear a revolu- 
tionary weapon. But experience does not endorse this view. 
In Switzerland, where for more than thirty years the option 
of demanding a referendum for federal legislation has been 
entrusted directly to the people, the general judgment of 
statesmen and of officials is that upon the whole it works 
“conservatively.” Indeed a certain school of advanced 
Radicals has opposed the referendum movement in Switzer- 
land, as they oppose it elsewhere, upon the ground that it 
retards the rate of progress. They raise two related objec- 
tions. First, that elected representatives, more intelligent 
than the body of electors, and devoted more closely to 
practical politics, would be able and willing to devise, 
draft and carry through, progressive legislation somewhat 
in advance of the conscious demands of the electorate. 
Secondly, that the mass-mind is conservative, in the sense 
that it will reject a measure, nine-tenths of which it 
approves, on account of the one-tenth it disapproves. 

Now the history of Swiss legislation appears at first 
sight to give support to both these objections. One thing 
is certain, that the referendum has not favoured hasty legis- 
lation. The great progressive measures securing large new 
functions for the federal government, the factory legislation, 
nationalisation of the railroads and of the alcohol monopoly, 
the establishment of a national bank, etc., ripened in the 
legislative assembly earlier than in the country: several of 
these laws, or the constitutional amendments enabling them 
to be proposed, were rejected one or more times by the 
popular vote. In none of these cases can it be pretended 
that the people acted in a hurry : most measures obtained 
the assent of one or both legislative houses long before they 
were put into a form acceptable to the people. To this 
must be added the admission that several important measures 
of a radical or socialistic character, such as the Match 
Monopoly, the Right to Public Employment and the 


Compulsory Insurance Law, have failed to find popular 
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acceptance, though in two of these instances the represent- 
ative chambers endorsed the proposal. Generalising from 
such instances, critics have made out a primd facie case 
against the referendum as an instrument of popular progress. 
But one huge assumption underlies their case, viz. that the 
speediest passing of the largest number of formally pro- 
gressive laws constitutes progress. There are indeed “ social 
reformers” who appear to think it is their duty to get 
themselves elected into office by voters who do not know 
how “ advanced” they are, in order that they may use their 
legislative power to put in the statute-book laws which 
express, not the actual will of the people, but what 
“ought” to be its will, if it were as wise as its represent- 
atives. Now of this mode of forcing the pace of legislation 
it may be said that it is not democracy and it is not 
progress. ‘There is no such thing as a good law per se, and 
true progress is not secured but retarded by getting into the 
statute-book measures not acceptable to a majority of the 
people. The abiding tendency of the Swiss people has been 
to insist upon their legislature accommodating the laws to 
the state of public opinion. This often means a good deal 
of modification and of compromise, weakening the theoretic 
efficacy of a law, as in the cases of the Alcohol Monopoly 
and the Factory Act. The interests and prejudices of 
sections of the people must be taken carefully into account in 
framing a law which shall obtain acceptance by the referen- 
dum ; offence must not be given to powerful industries, 
local machinery of administration must be preferred, expenses 
must be kept down. 

It seems quite probable that a single representative 
house, endowed with plenary power of legislation, would 
produce a larger crop of more progressive laws in a given 
time. But such “forced” legislation suffers from two defects 
that outweigh its apparent advantages. In the first place, 
the excellence of every law depends largely upon the 
excellence of its administration, and a law passed in advance 
of, or in defiance of, the general sentiment, will of necessity 
be ill administered. This will always be particularly true 
of nations accustomed to liberty of thought and action, and 
resentful of public acts that offend their convenience or 
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sense of justice. The difficulty of enforcing liquor legis- 
lation, compulsory school attendance, or factory regulations 
that are opposed to the wishes of large sections of citizens, 
is a notorious example of the waste of legislative power in 
passing laws without due consideration of the actual 
sentiments of the people. 

In Switzerland, with the fear of the people before their 
eyes, legislators must mould their measures to fit the 
practical demands of the situation: they must go to their 
constituents and try to ascertain what the people want, so 
that they may hammer the theoretically good law into the 
sort of goodness that fits the people. Perhaps there must 
be several “ tryings on” before they get a “ fit” which the 
customer consents to take. But is not this a saner method 
than that which insists that their customer must take and 
wear a suit of clothes which must be well made because it 
fits the Apollo Belvedere ? 

Every true democrat rightly resents the “ We-know- 
better-what-you-want-than-you-know-yourselves ” attitude 
adopted by defenders of the plenary power of the elected 
legislature. A law, like a coat, must be made to fit the 
wearer, and the one to determine whether it does fit must 
be the wearer himself, not the tailor. 

The second defect of representative legislation, for 
which the referendum supplies a remedy, is its insecurity. 
A large proportion of the time and energy of Parliament, 
as we know to our sorrow, is consumed in repealing or 
amending the Acts of its predecessors. This waste is in- 
evitable under a constitution that affords no way of testing 
whether a law is or is not acceptable to the people who are 
to obey it. If we had in this country the Swiss or any 
other reasonable referendum applicable to measures of vital 
importance, we should not have had to devote the bulk of 
the first Session of Parliament to undoing those acts of the. 
late Government done in defiance of the popular will. 

It will, indeed, be generally agreed that it is essential to 
the sound operation of a law, and to the public confidence 
in the art of government, that a sense of permanency shall 
attach to laws. This is secured by the referendum, for 
when a plain separate sanction of the people is given to a 
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law, the seal of finality is set upon it: its stoutest adver- 
saries soon accept the inevitable, willing to make the best 
of it. Reversal of the people’s will, thus formally and 
deliberately expressed, is not contemplated as a serious 
possibility. 

Here then we have an answer to the objection that 
the referendum retards progress. It may, perhaps does, 
lengthen the time between the early inception and the act 
of legislation, and may moderate the rigour of the law: but 
laws thus sanctioned are better expressions of the popular 
will, are better received and administered, and have more 
security of tenure. This means more progress in the long 
run. 

Finally, the substitution of the popular assent for the 
assent of the House of Lords upon determinate acts of policy 
would have an immense stimulative and educative value for 
democracy. Defenders of a purely representative system are 
compelled to admit that sound representation depends upon 
the political intelligence of the electorate, and their realisation 
of the nature of the legislative functions members are called 
upon to exercise, as well as upon their general confidence in 
the character of the candidate for whom they vote. Now 
this intelligence and this realisation are not adequately 
stimulated and sustained by a mere septennial participation 
in a choice of members. Still less is this so where party 
organisation has such control of the electoral machinery 
as to determine the candidate, select and misrepresent 
the issues, and fan the flame of party spirit among the 
electorate. 

This method does not sufficiently fasten a sense of 
political responsibility upon the people. A referendum 
which expressed the sovereignty of the people in important 
concrete acts of legislation would bring home to the people 
the meaning of self-government more effectively than any 
other way. The democratic solution of the House of Lords 
question is to accept and apply their doctrine of the man- 
date by taking away their power of veto and giving it to the 


people. 
J. A. Hosson 
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UST a year ago the country was embarked upon a 

General Election which was to prove one of the most 
astonishing since representative government was established 
in England. Few people understood immediately before 
the contest how completely the party which had held 
government for so long had alienated the support of all 
those classes, outside its own special interests, whose alle- 
giance had first given its long supremacy. There was, 
indeed, a general sense, even among its own supporters, 
that the country was slipping away from the Tory creed. 
Men expected a defeat but not a disaster ; a revolt not a 
revolution. The first day revealed in dramatic suddenness 
the promise of a tremendous overthrow. It was succeeded 
by even more sensational results. All the four countries 
united to repudiate by shattering majorities the Tory 
dominance. It was the death of the Reaction. A majority 
which England has rarely, if ever, paralleled, in its mere 
dimensions, the greatness of its hopes, and its fierce energy 
in the cause of reform, was swept into the House of 
Commons. The new government which had been formed 
in December, out of a fragmentary group, battered and 
baffled by years of hopeless struggle in Parliament against 
two hostile chambers, found itself in the proudest position 
which any government had attained during the past century. 
And the minister who for years had been the scorn of his 
opponents, and not too loyally supported by many of his 
friends, coming in his own person to symbolise all the 
change of the newer time and the revolt of England against 
something fantastic and alien, found himself with the 
greatest opportunity of reform and the most efficient 
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instrument for its purpose which any modern statesman 
has enjoyed. 

In the INDEPENDENT Review, near the beginning of the 
life of this new parliament, I described some impressions 
of its first gatherings ; the energy and buoyancy and hope 
which were beating through all its deliberations; the 
earnestness with which it had set itself to the work which 
it had come to accomplish ; its judgment of the old, 
outworn machine, creaking and groaning so heavily ; its 
good temper, its inexperience, its eagerness for action. 
Months of long and rather dreary effort have since gone 
by ; and after a year of stress and strife the first session of 
that parliament is drawing towards its end. As I write, 
the thunder of controversy concerning an Education Bill 
dying or dead or but hardly to be saved, is filling the air 
with confused noises. Whatever the result, the challenge 
has been raised ; and the reforming party is realising, as 
I think it did not realise until to-day, the gravity of its 
position. 

The triumph in the popular assembly, even by so 
imperative an inrush of new elements, of a demand for new 
things, was a beginning and not an end. The Reaction, 
discredited in the country and impotent for anything but 
mischief in the House of Commons, has taken refuge in its 
old fortress ; and stands there entrenched and defiant, still 
striving to overthrow the spirit of a new age with the 
weight of all the dead centuries. 

I wish in this article to convey some impression both of 
personalities and parties in the new parliament. The session 
has been a long and trying experience; but still largely 
devoted to preparation work for the real interest of the 
reforming time. In consequence many who may be 
prominent in the immediate days to come have been for 
the present practically silent. A long theological debate, 
humorously designated as the passing of an Education Bill, 
has occupied the greater part of the summer. Trade 
Disputes Bills and Workmen’s Compensation Bills have 
offered an interest for those who are familiar with industrial 
conditions. But Scotland has been practically undiscussed ; 
rural England has been hardly touched, and the rural members 
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had but little chance of voicing their particular needs. 
The same is true of London with its special and haunting 
problems, and, as a consequence, some of the best known of 
the London Progressive leaders have scarcely opened their 
mouths this year in the House of Commons. Even among 
ministers it has been almost the lot of chance which has 
forced some who have been in charge of bills into 
prominence and kept others of necessity in silence. 

What of the respective parties into which the House is 
now divided? The great progressive majority will enter 
upon its second year practically united. It contains men of 
all shades of opinion and of none. It has shown no slavish 
allegiance to any ideal of party loyalty, and I think the 
whips have often been alarmed at the menace of difficult 
times. Large sections of it on minor points have often 
voted against the Government, and once or twice brought 
them perilously near defeat. Yet it remains one ; with no 
obvious rifts or fissures; a little disappointed perhaps, 
especially among its more advanced members, at the scanti- 
ness of legislation and the difficulty of stimulating vitality 
after the sleep of a decade ; but still hopeful of establishing 
before this parliament’s ending some large advance in social 
progress. 

This unity is something of a surprise when the profound 
divergence of opinion is recognised between the extreme 
right and the extreme left of the party of reform. At the 
one end are representatives but little, if at all, distinguish- 
able from the Conservative Free Trader, and in many 
respects more Tory than the Tories. At the other are 
advanced Radicals who accept all the old extreme positions 
in respect to armaments or democratic government which 
were the shibboleths of the fifties and the sixties in England ; 
and convinced Collectivists who on socialistic legislation are 
prepared to push forward more rapidly than many of the 
Labour party. A skilful Opposition, skilfully led, with a 
General not too scrupulous,—a Fourth Party such as that 
of the eighties which plagued a similar Liberal domin- 
ance,—could I believe thrust great wedges between these 
various elements and materially accelerate the process of 
disintegration. 
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The Cabinet is a coalition Cabinet. The majority is a 
Coalition majority. And the chief force which is keeping 
it together is less a loyal devotion to any particular pro- 
gramme or any special grouping of politicians, than a 
memory of the unhappy days from which politics has 
immediately emerged ; and a determination that at any cost 
the nation shall not be allowed to sink back into a similar 
period of slumber, disturbed by evil dreams, 

For without a doubt at the present moment there is no 
alternative government ; and to this extent the constitutional 
balance has broken down. The Tory party stand in no 
better position to-day than they stood twelve months ago. 
In many respects the position is worse. Then there was a 
débacle in action, attributable (if you please) to divided 
counsels before the conflict and to the natural desire of the 
democracy for change. To-day there appears a more serious 
bankruptcy of thought and policy. There is no constructive 
idea common to that fragment of a party which has climbed 
back with difficulty into the House of Commons. Tory 
Democracy is dead and has not raised its voice in the present 
chamber. Tariff Reform, which with all its absurdities, and 
its smear of financial interest and advantage, did at one time 
offer some kindling ideal of Imperial unity, is repudiated by 
some of the best of the party in public and, I think, by the 
majority in private, as being a hopeless pursuit of an un- 
attainable ideal. The whole philosophy of Conservatism 
and Imperialism,—at their best two large and generous 
visions,—seems to have crumbled into nothingness. And 
instead we have a party living from hand to mouth ; fight- 
ing, and not fighting skilfully, whatever government 
programme is placed before Parliament ; sometimes hoping 
for a rally of the forces of property ; and then again, fearful 
lest it should permanently alienate the working classes of 
the country, and making advances to the Labour party on 
its own side; and again in a moment denouncing the 
Liberals for following blindly the lead of Labour. 

Ideas and ideals in the last analysis govern the changes of 
the world ; and ideas and ideals must animate and stimulate 
any party which desires to retain the affections of any large 
company of a stolid, unimaginative people like the English. 
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Toryism was formidable in the eighties, not because there 
seemed then any possibility of its immediate return to 
dominance, but because it possessed an active, intelligible, 
political and social creed in the midst of a Liberalism 
occupying the ashes of dead things. 

The wheel has come full circle ; and a progressive party 
which has learnt, in part, indeed, in suffering, something 
of the needs of the developing twentieth century and the 
demands of “little England” for the consideration of its own 
people, is now replacing a party certified before the world 
as in a condition of intellectual bankruptcy. 

The Irish party has been chiefly distinguished for its 
restraint. Direct consideration of any Irish problem on a 
large scale was of necessity compelled to be deferred from 
the first session of parliament, and this postponement has 
been loyally accepted. Its members have interfered but 
rarely in the debates, and then only in the main upon such 
questions as those of the Education Bill which directly 
affected the Irish populations. Otherwise they have con- 
fined themselves chiefly to the joyous work of bombarding 
the Chief Secretary with interminable strings of questions 
concerning incidents of Irish life in their remote and un- 
known island. Such questions were generally followed by 
long lists of supplementary interrogations of a political 
rather than an inquisitive tendency. 

The little Labour party with its thirty members has, I 
think, won good opinions in this first session of parliament. 
It is interesting to contrast the ordinary idea of a Labour 
representative sedulously fostered by certain sections of the 
press, with the actual reality as seen within the walls of 
Parliament. The one presents the vision of a muscular, 


_ bloated, truculent, domineering navvy ; deficient in manners, 


ideas and refinement; thrusting his ill-digested notions in a 
turbulent fashion through the delicate fabric of organised 
society. The reality is a collection of men who, with 
whatever deficiencies, are essentially idealists ; nourished 
on the great literature of the age immediately gone; 
reasonable, good-tempered, refined, courteous ; popular with 
all sections of the House alike. They have exercised a 
notable effect in connection with questions in which they 
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possess a special knowledge. They have shown themselves 
willing to ally with the Radical groups in large moral 
advocacy, in such campaigns as those against the Congo 
atrocities or the horrors of the Chinese compounds in South 
Africa, or the carrying out of equal justice to all subject 
races. 

Outside the walls, and especially at bye-elections, the 
strife rages fiercely, as Liberal denounces Labour as Socialist, 
and Labour denounces Liberal as Capitalist. Undoubtedly 
in ultimate economic or philosophical principle there is an 
unbridgable chasm between the moderate Liberal section, 
turning towards /aissez faire, on the one side, and on the 
other the Labour section which sees Collectivism as the 
ultimate goal. But the division is not between the 400 
Liberal representatives on the one hand and the 30 
Labour members on the other. It cuts clean across the 
great Liberal majority, dividing half its members and more 
than half of its new energies and inspirations in unity with 
Labour, in a determination to advance along the paths 
of social reform, And although ultimate philosophies and 
ideals must sooner or later mould the courses of action in 
accordance with their dominant power, yet it is improbable 
that either now or in any immediate future there will come 
a definite rupture in principle between the social reformers 
who call themselves Liberals on the one side, and the social 
reformers who call themselves Socialists on the other. 

So much for parties. What of persons? The govern- 
ment as a single unit has hardly yet found its personality. 
It is growing, I think, in firmness and strength and con- 
sciousness of its own power. It is immeasurably stronger 
than it was a year ago. It is feeling the great trust which 
the nation has reposed in it and is more and more desirous 
of proving itself adequate to the National needs. Its danger 
lies in listening too curiously to the voices of caution and a 
refusal to recognise the new temper of the times. It is 
composed of men brought up under the oppressive 
dominance of the Reaction, and learning, in a select and 
pleasant but entirely unrepresentative society in London, 
the possibilities or impossibilities of political change. It 
thinks a furlong will suffice where the nation demands a 
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mile. It is a little too content with providing little tinkering 
bills, such as the Land Tenure Bill and the Plural Voting 
Bill, which excite the maximum of opposition with the 
minimum of enthusiasm. It has made two mistakes in its 
history, and both of these through listening too carefully to 
the voices of those who urged it to proceed with extreme 
diffidence upon hazardous courses. The one was the re- 
jection of the Labour solution in the Taff Vale impasse, 
despite warning that the alternative was impossible,—a 
solution which had to be accepted practically within 
twenty-four hours of the alternative being offered. This 
mistake has proved a haunting phantom during all the 
subsequent months, and given the Opposition in_ its 
extremity much cause for legitimate rejoicings. The other 
was the refusal to cancel the 16,000 licences issued in the 
last week of November thirteen months ago, which has 
caused the scandalous exhibition of shiploads of Chinese 
coolies being poured into the Transvaal all the long months 
after the nation, with unchallengeable mandate, had declared 
that the Chinese Indentured Labour system should cease as 
speedily as possible. Both these mistakes will be rectified. 
But the possibilities of their utility in the political campaign 
will not be entirely removed for many days to come. And 
the only consolation concerning them is that the honey of 
their harvest will go rather into the Labour hive than to 
that of the Tory or Protectionist parties. 

At the head of this government the Prime Minister 
still exercises his unequalled influence in the present House 
of Commons. I think the days as they have passed have 
only made that influence more complete and astonishing. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman to-day is dictator of the 
new House. He could appeal at the last extremity, against 
nearly the whole of his Cabinet to the House of Commons, 
and the House of Commons would endorse his appeal. He 
retains his position not only by the qualities of shrewdness, 
humour and unselfish devotion to the cause of progress 
which have excited for him among the new Radical mem- 
bers a kind of personal affection. He has behind him also 
the record of all the unswerving service through the darkest 
days of the Reaction when, among many faithless, he stood 
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faithful to everything which Liberalism has fought for 
during the past century. It is with the high certificate of 
such well-tempered allegiance to the causes which are 
embodied in the present popular uprising that, within the 
House and outside of it, he has come to be accepted as the 
embodiment of the new spirit. We can reaiise to-day, as 
never before, the folly of those counsellors, some perhaps 
hostile, but most quite honestly thinking they were 
suggesting the wisest courses, who had advised that it was 
best for himself and for the party that he should pass as 
Prime Minister to a position in the House of Lords. I 
cannot quite imagine what the position of the progressive 
party would be to-day if any other of the statesmen now 
on the front bench had been attempting to lead it during 
the past twelve months. And I recognise that the 
real difficulties of the days to come will only be fully 
experienced when the present Prime Minister feels himself 
unable to maintain the tremendous strain which he now 
accepts with such high sacrifice and devotion. 

Of the other ministers, Mr. Asquith, committed to a 
provisional budget, has his great financial opportunities 
still before him. He has shown his unchallenged supremacy 
as a debater, with one or two occasional impatiencies at the 
demands of the progressive section of his party, which have 
caused occasional outbursts of indignation. Mr. Haldane 
and his army speeches have been one of the surprising 
phenomena of the new parliament. His incredible fluency, 
his generous habit of thinking aloud, his good temper and 
tact and’ patience, and conspicuous capacity of intellect, 
have made him one of the conspicuous political successes of 
the new assembly. He has still before him the solution of 
one of the most difficult problems which have ever troubled 
the intelligence of mankind, and the course of his policy 
will be less smooth and secure in the future than it has been 
in the past. He has a task of reconciling the demands of 
those who seek efficiency with those who are set on 
economy, which will task all the resources of his acute and 
agile mind. And his success has been in part due not only 
to the power of impressing the House with the forces 
which he brings to bear upon the problem, but also to his 
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power of persuading members to postpone awkward 
questions until the day when they can be postponed no 
longer. 

Mr. John Burns, the most popular figure outside the 
Chamber, has covered himself with modest glory as a 
Cabinet Minister in a year when his department has not 
been severely tested. The real test of his capacity as a 
statesman will come when he has some large and contro- 
versial bill of poor law reform or municipal development to 
pilot through a House which contains an immense fund of 
special knowledge upon poor Jaw and municipal matters. 
Mr. Lloyd George has revealed skill in converting recalci- 
trants and objectors in the adroit manceuvring of the more 
controversial clauses of his Merchant Shipping Bill through 
both Houses. The greatest advance in reputation of the 
year has been, I think, that of Mr. Birrell. He entered 
this parliament a stranger after five years’ absence ; chiefl 
renowned as engaged in the manufacture of the deplorable 
pabulum which political parties think it necessary to scatter 
before a deluded electorate, and as a rather violent speaker 
in provincial political meetings. He stands to-day with an 
unchallenged position which he has earned by indefatigable 
industry and patience, courtesy towards opponents, a humour 
which has rendered tolerable the long, intolerable debates 
upon educational manipulation, and a real power in the 
marshalling of debate and the management of men. I doubt 
if any other man in the House could have persuaded that 
assembly to accept an Education Bill which was profoundly 
disliked by extremists in all parties in the House, in so short 
a time and with so little temper. In many of his speeches, 
notably on the first and third reading of the bill, he rose to 
a height of real eloquence which Parliament was not slow 
to acknowledge. He has stamped upon this assembly an 
impression of honesty, industry and capacity, which would 
lead it to welcome his call to any higher office in the State. 
It has been the greatest personal success of the past twelve 
months, and a success entirely deserved. 

The most exciting figure on the Government benches is, 
of course, Mr. Winston Churchill. His personality 
and future are continually discussed in and outside the 
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House, and at the present time he has certainly succeeded in 
interesting the country and the members of Parliament in 
his career. No one who has been through this session will, 
I think, deny his extraordinary talents, his quickness, his 
power of eloquent phrasing, his energy and tenacity and 
courage. There are, indeed, obvious deficiencies. He has 
not convinced the House of Commons that he knows very 
much about England, and especially the new England 
which is coming to make its demands known ; and _his 
speeches show a certain hardness in their glitter and clever- 
ness which causes many to believe that he cares very little 
for politics but as a splendid game. I believe that in this 
alert and receptive mind, exceedingly curious about the new 
spirit of the time and especially the demand for social 
betterment, the first of these deficiencies will be very rapidly 
removed. I believe the second to be in part unjust. It 
would be foolish to deny his ambition ; it would, I think, 
be false to brand that ambition as fixed entirely on personal 
aims. With all its restlessness and eagerness, and impetuous 
desire to do things and to do things quickly, there is a great 
impulse also towards a national service and a high vision of 
an Imperial work at home and abroad. This impulse is 
likely to broaden and deepen in the years to come, when a 
more secure and established position will wear down the 
fretting of an impatience stimulated by the demands of any 
purely personal desire. 

Behind the front bench, in those enormous masses of 
Liberal and Radical representatives which have been thrust 
into Parliament by the constituencies, not many have been 
able to reveal the personality or the power which they 
possess. Their speeches, for the most part, have been 
unwanted in the way of business, and they have been 
reckoned as those who best serve when they only stand and 
wait,—or rather march with docility through the division 
lobbies. The thought within them, in Carlyle’s famous 
phrase, remains conjectural to this hour. A little group of 
earnest Radicals, chiefly concerned with problems abroad, 
especially in South Africa, have revealed a capacity for 
persistence and intelligent criticism ; notably Mr. Mackar- 
ness, Mr. Robertson, Mr. Byles. Mr. Lehmann achieved 
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one great Parliamentary success in his handling of the 
Bucknill Report. Mr. Herbert Paul has made some 
brilliant speeches and others not so brilliant. He is one 
of the best equipped in knowledge and ability of all the 
new members, and I think if he had given the ten years 
since his defeat in Edinburgh in 1895 to politics, instead 
of to literature, he would to-day be sitting on the front 
Ministerial bench. 

Dr. Macnamara has won honour during the education 
debates for his indefatigable energy, his detailed knowledge 
of the subject, and his power of putting his case with great 
trenchancy and persuasion. Major Seely, popular in every 
quarter of the House, has always found acceptance, especially 
in the long struggle against Chinese Labour, and has ex- 
hibited a power of clear, unadorned statement which is in 
the best House of Commons manner. Mr. Belloc has not 
yet shown the full extent of his powers as an orator, and has 
had the misfortune to speak continually in opposition to the 
great bulk of his party on the details of the Education Bill. 
Sir Charles Dilke has astonished all new members with 
the enormous range of his detailed knowledge in almost 
every subject under discussion, and on one or two social 
and humanitarian subjects—Workmen’s Compensation, the 
Congo atrocities, the Transvaal constitution—has contributed 
some of the most notable utterances of the year. 

The Conservative Opposition have had one of the great ’ 
chances of a lifetime, and for the most part have failed to 
rise to the occasion. The front bench, except for Mr. 
Balfour, and Mr. Chamberlain in the early stages of the 
year, has been a scene of desolation. It has been a perpetual 
surprise to the new House to estimate what kind of quality 
had raised the majority of its occupants to high position as 
ministers of the Crown. The two leaders both found them- 
selves at the beginning struggling against a mob which 
would but barely tolerate their arguments and appeals. For 
the first few weeks the House, fresh from the constituencies, 
was a distinctly ill-mannered assembly ; ill-mannered un- 
consciously, in that it had brought into the atmosphere of 
debate the eagerness and impatience of the public meeting. 
Mr. Chamberlain fought it and conquered it with a courage 
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and determination which explained to many the secret of 
his great success ; day by day beating it down without in 
the least appealing for patience or toleration ; and at the 
end, before his unfortunate illness, he had fairly established 
his position as a speaker who must be heard with respectful 
attention by his opponents and cannot be interrupted with 
impunity. 

Mr. Balfour adopted other methods. At the beginning 
he was attempting the old, skilful verbiage which had driven 
so many of his own party and of the Opposition into a kind 
of despair. I have never seen the House so fiercely con- 
temptuous as after his speech upon the Free Trade motion, 
which they would scarcely listen to in silence. Later, how- 
ever, came the long debates on the Education Bill, with 
Mr. Balfour day after day revealing more and more his 
astonishing powers as a debater ; never at a loss, never dis- 
turbed by an interruption ; always courteous to his opponents, 
always with something of the air of distinction which appeals 
to the members of a popular assembly. Even to-day I believe 
he is profoundly distrusted, and not only outside his own 
party. He has extraordinary talents; a quick and subtle 
intelligence ; a wide equipment of knowledge and an alert 
and interested mind in various fields of human activity. He 
is a Conservative to the tips of his fingers ; despising the 
mob ; never in the least drawn towards democratic ideals ; 
an intellectual aristocrat of the eighteenth century pitched 
into the troubled world of the twentieth. I cannot believe 
that under his leadership Toryism can ever regain its hold 
upon the great working masses of the country. The gulf 
between them seems unbridgeable. But I can understand 
something of the power which he once exercised over 
an assembly of various motives, limited in intelligence, 
wealthy, prejudiced and satisfied ; in providing some kind 
of intellectual and moral distinction for a policy which in 
its essentials was a policy of satisfaction and sleep. 

Behind him only one or two have emerged from the 
little dejected fragment of a once puissant party which suc- 
ceeded in surviving the deluge. Mr. F. E. Smith opened 
with a great beginning, and I have rarely enjoyed anything 
more than his maiden speech to the new Parliament. His 
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later efforts have not entirely maintained that promise. He 
has assurance, cleverness and ambition. But he has not con- 
vinced the House that he knows anything or cares anything 
for a cause or ideal outside the play of the party game. 
Lord Robert Cecil, of a different type, has attained the ear 
of the House by his obvious sincerity and earnestness, and 
the determination with which he has fought for his convic- 
tions, quite oblivious of whether they are popular with 
his own side or any side. He has spoken enormously but 
generally with an attentive hearing. The rest is for the 
most part a rather mournful vacuity ; with occasional new 
members attempting the work of obstruction or of opposition, 
without at present having revealed the determination adequate 
to the one or the intelligence demanded of the other. 

The Irish party exhibits to members who never clearly 
recognised it before, the existence within the British 
Islands of a nation as divorced from the enterprises and 
ideals of the English people as if they were discovered in 
the interior of China. They sit in the same Parliament, 
they speak approximately the same language ; and yet in 
distinction which goes down as deep as any of the distinc- 
tions between the various families of mankind, they stand 
apart and separate. This party of poor men stands as a 
high example of patriotism amid the conflicting ambitions 
of an assembly which for Englishmen and Scotchmen is the. 
road to fame and power. At the head stand one or two 
leaders with endowments adequate to any position in the 
State. 

Mr. Redmond comes as one of the first three debaters 
in Parliament. Mr. Dillon has made this year speeches of 
a vivid and appealing eloquence. There are younger men, 
Mr. Devlin, Mr. Hazleton, Mr. Kettle, Mr. Stephen Gwynn, 
of great promise ; and certainly among that party are many 
who, if they had agreed to abandon their convictions and 
enter into the service of the other recognised political 
antagonists, could have been assured of ultimate position in 
the highest places. They have chosen rather the service of 
a nation which has never lacked whole-hearted service from 
its children. And although there have been wide diver- 
gencies in faith and in method between the new Liberal 
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majority—largely of nonconformist, middle-class, urban 
England—and the Irish with their Catholic civilisation in a 
rural country where the middle-class is unknown, there has 
never been essentially more respect for the demands and 
desires of the Irish party than is found to-day among 
the ranks of the new majority in the House of Commons. 

The Labour men are rich in personality. They are 
mostly those who have climbed with difficulty from work 
in mine and factory to their present position, and they have 
in consequence the qualities which go to attainment in so 
long a journey. 

Mr. Keir Hardie is one of the most interesting figures 
in present politics. He is not popular in the House of 
Commons. He holds himself rather rigidly aloof from its 
festivities and its easy and pleasant friendliness. He makes 
no secret of his convictions that most of the members are 
pursuing their own ends under the guise of devotion to 
the common good ; and contemplates rather scornfully the 
assertions of rival statesmen of how their hearts bleed for the 
necessities of the poor. He sees, I think, as in a vision, behind 
all the glitter and splendour of the outer show, something 
of the bleak life of the underworld; “the forlorn children,” 
as Mr. John Morley has called them, “and the trampled 
women of the wide squalid wildernesses in cities.” It is with 
the spirit of one indifferent entirely to the promises which 
political success can offer, that he pleads in rugged utterance 
for the welfare of the disinherited. It is not trade unions 
but the poorest of the people whose cause he has made 
his own. For ten years almost alone and amid every sign 
of discouragement, he has toiled for the creation of a Labour 
party which will make these classes its special care. He is 
seeing now something of the fruit of this labour. I think 
he will always be indifferent to his own position, so long as 
the work goes forward. 

Of his party Mr. Shackleton has won golden opinions 
as a Trade Union leader. Mr. Macdonald has shown 
ability, adroitness and a natural adaptation to the atmosphere 
of Parliament. Mr. Snowden, Mr. Henderson, Mr. Barnes, 
Mr. Walsh and others, have all shown an easy capacity for 
taking part in debate, and a recognition of the limits beyond 
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which debate is impossible. No party has been more 
freely discussed. Of no set of men would it have been 
more easy to make impossible their effectual working by 
the flattery which have been poured upon them by their 
friends and their enemies ; the flattery of eulogy and the 
flattery of fear. They have kept their heads through it all ; 
and stand to-day a party with a secure position and high 
promise for the future. 


Such is the new Parliament after twelve months of 
operation. Its life is still in its beginnings. There is in 
familiar phrase “a work to do in England” ; with reform 
so pitifully delayed year after year, while whole populations 
drifted below the standard of rational and intelligible life 
and no man seemed to care at all for the welfare of the 
common people. From the bizarre and frantic dreams of 
world domination, with the eyes turned always to the utter- 
most parts of the sea, the call has come for the concern of 
the rulers of England with the welfare of their own people. 
The countryside lies desolate, the race perishes in the great 
cities ; the neglect of the young and the neglect of the old 
challenge the boasts of a civilisation. 

It is by a policy adequate to such tremendous evils that 
this Parliament will be judged. It is by the determination 
shown in the advancement of such a policy that it will be 
condemned or approved. 


C. F. G. MasTeERMAN 
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THE VICTORIAN DRAWING-ROOM ’ 


ADY DOROTHY NEVILL’S memory, which her 

long life has in no degree impaired, extends over the 
reign of Queen Victoria. As is perhaps natural in such 
cases, the earliest part of her Reminiscences is the best, if 
only because the clearest and the most distinct. In vain 
does Lady Dorothy endeavour to prove that the second 
Duke of Wellington was a person of interest and importance. 
But at least he might be compared favourably with some 
of the persons described, or catalogued, in the later 
pages of this volume, while most other early acquaint- 
ances furnish excellent material for bookmaking. Lady 
Dorothy Nevill is quite free from a blind devotion to the 
past. Although she calls herself a Conservative, has 
mothered and daughtered the Primrose League, and regards 
Mr. Morley’s politics as “ horrible,” she feels no prejudice 
against motor-cars, and has recognised the new aristocracy 
by visiting Lord Northcliffe at Sutton. There is nothing 
narrow about Lady Dorothy. When Cobden and Disraeli, 
between whom she impartially divided her affections, were 
no more, she took up Mr. Chamberlain without dropping 
Mr. Gladstone. Even in these last days, when there seem 
to be few, if any, great men left, she has gathered up the 
fragments which remain, that nothing might be lost. She 
has certainly, as Landor said of himself, warmed both hands 
before the fire of life, and her retrospect is a singularly 
genial one. Lady Dorothy has not a bad word for anybody. 
Some people are better than others, and in her estimation 
most people were better than Abraham Hayward. But 


1 The Reminiscences of Lady Dorothy Nevill. Edited by her son, Ralph 
Nevill. Edward Arnold. 
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even of Hayward the worst thing said is that he made too 
much noise after dinner ; while as for Bernal Osborne, Lady 
Dorothy’s kindness makes him more than half a saint. C’est 
nestimer que rien questimer tout le monde. But there is no 
harm in leaning to the most favourable view, and charity, 
besides being the greatest of all the virtues, is not the least 
becoming when it grows with years. 

Even an unfriendly critic cannot deny that Lady 
Dorothy’s book begins well. 


“T was born in our family house, No. 11, 
Berkeley Square. I might call it a historic house, for 
in it had lived and died Horace Walpole, and here it 
was that many of the celebrated letters were written. 
In the doorway there used to be iron gates, put up at 
the time of the Lord George Gordon riots, but I do 
not think they are there now.” 


Horace was not the greatest of the Walpoles, though he 
was the most imbued with literature. His father does 
not lend himself to fine writing. It is difficult to grow 
enthusiastic over a man of whom Johnson quite truly said 
that the whole range of his mind was from obscenity to 
politics, and from politics back to obscenity. Yet Sir Robert 
Walpole, wanting as he might be in dignity and decorum, 
was one of the ablest administrators, and quite the ablest 
financier who sat in the House of Commons before the rise 
of the younger Pitt. Lady Dorothy Nevill is directly 
descended from him, as she explains with charming frank- 
ness, and with a not unnatural pride. Sir Robert was a 
perfect embodiment of Lord Rosebery’s favourite word 
“‘eficiency.” He was not scrupulous in his use of means. 
He always saw his ends clear before him, and he seldom 
failed to attain them. Lady Dorothy is of course not 
unscrupulous. But it appears from her own account of 
herself that she has done all her life pretty much what she 
wanted to do. Her brother, the late Lord Orford, cared 
nothing for Sir Robert, and called himself a Jacobite, what- 
ever he may have meant by that. He sat in both Houses 
of Parliament, where he must have taken an oath of 
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allegiance to a Hanoverian Monarch who reigned, little as 
she may have relished the idea, by statutory right. The 
following story, however, shows that he was not much 
impressed with the consistent seriousness of public life. 


“‘T remember his telling me, as an illustration of the 
hollowness and insincerity of politics, that, walking 
home one night from the House of Commons with a 
great statesman, who had taken a very strong clerical 
line in a heated debate, followed by a division, about 
some question relating to religion, the latter remarked : 
‘Well, Walpole, after all, it is curious to think that we 
have both been voting for an extinct mythology.’ ” 


The identity of the great statesman would not have been 
hard to guess, even if Lady Dorothy had not been so 
obliging as to tell us in her next sentence that Mr. Disraeli 
and her brother were “ upon most intimate terms.” This is 
a side of Disraeli which his biographer cannot afford to 
conceal. Froude has hinted at it in his brilliant sketch of 
the Diocesan Conference at Oxford where Disraeli mock- 
ingly declared himself on the side of the angels. It was a 
strange paradox. The orthodox, largely clerical University 
of Oxford cast out Gladstone, who in the fervour of his 
churchmanship was unsurpassed by any bishop on the bench. 
Disraeli, to whom ecclesiastical and theological disputes were 
empty echoes of vanished war-cries, chatter of dead sea apes, 
became the hero of the English parsonage because he 
sneered at Darwin, and voted against the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church. His ignorance of science was quite 
unaffected. Perhaps the same may be said of his belief 
that religion was a secret of the Semitic race. He once said, 
nobly and finely, that all great men have the same religion. 
But he held with the first Lord Shaftesbury that what it was 
no sensible man ever told. On the subject of Disraeli, Lady 
Dorothy is just a trifle disappointing. One would hardly 
expect her to reveal the secrets of his faith. But she 
cannot even tell us whether he was really fond of primroses 
or not. All she knows is that the Queen was fond of send- 
ing them to him, and we can imagine the replies. On the 
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other hand, she does suggest what was not, I think, generally 
known, that he contemplated a second marriage. 


“Lady Chesterfield . . . had an experience which 
I believe never occurred to any other Englishwoman. 
As Miss Anne Forester, before her marriage to Lord 
Chesterfield in 1830, Mr. Stanley, afterwards four- 
teenth Earl of Derby, had proposed to her, and after 
her husband’s death in 1866 it is said that Lord 
Beaconsfield, not once only, but several times, laid his 
heart at her feet; thus she had rejected two Prime 
Ministers of England. I rather believe that had it not 
been for her daughter Evelyn, Lady Carnarvon, the 
mistress of Bretby would have accepted Lord Beacons- 
field. At any rate, I know that Lady Carnarvon 
entertained the strongest possible objections to the 
idea of any such match. She, poor thing! died in 


1875.” 


All this may be quite true, but the dates are a little 
difficult. For Lady Beaconsfield lived till 1873, and Mr. 
Disraeli did not become Lord Beaconsfield till 1876. There 
can, however, be no doubt that in the following sentences 
Lady Dorothy gives an exceedingly clever and original 
estimate of the least conventional figure in English politics : 


“To his intimate friends ‘ Dizzy’ was both charm- 
ing and interesting, but in society, unless something 
chanced to arouse his interest, somewhat inclined to 
silence, taking but little part in the general conversation. 
I think at heart he had a profound contempt for frivolity. 
There were occasions, indeed, when he would hardly 
utter a word, and would assume an air which instinct- 
ively caused people not to attempt to rouse him from 
what appeared almost a lethargy. His mind, I fancy, 
was always running upon politics, which were the one 
end and object of his existence.” 





Disraeli’s absorption in politics, which never quite 
destroyed his love of literature, is of course familiar to 
the most superficial student of his singular career. His 
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“profound contempt for frivolity” is Lady Dorothy’s 
own idea, and it strikes me at least as absolutely true. 
Disraeli, it must be remembered, was a real humorist, 
and in nine cases out of every ten a real humorist despises 
flippancy. He was also like many humorists, a melancholy 
man, isolated from his fellows, leading an inner life, of 
which glimpses may be seen in his biography of Lord 
George Bentinck. ‘That most interesting and characteristic 
of all his works, shows more of his genuine self than any 
of his novels. Bentinck is only a peg. Peel and Disraeli, 
or rather Disraeli and Peel, are the chief persons of the 
drama. No Peelite accepts the portrait of Peel as accurate. 
But, considering the fierce and frequent attacks of 1846, the 
judgment of 1851 is wonderfully impartial. Mr. Gladstone 
once said to me, no doubt justly, that when Disraeli called 
Peel the greatest Member of Parliament who had ever 
lived, he did not mean to imply a compliment. At least, 
if he did, there was a sting in the tail. Disraeli, however, 
saw Peel’s great merits quite as clearly as he saw his 
small defects, even if he did not adjust the proportionate 
balance. He was never a Protectionist, and his persecution 
of Peel had nothing to do with any political principle. He 
knew that the great Minister was conscientious, and first in 
his own line. But to him politics were a game, the most 
fascinating of all games, and at the bottom of his mind 
there lay a deep disdain for both English parties, for the 
issues which united, as well as for those which divided 
them. Progress and reaction, he says in his Life of Lord 
George, mean nothing, and are nothing. They are phrases, 
not facts. All is race. What he really did believe in was 
the indestructible, unalterable difference between East and 
West, between Gentile and Jew. ‘“ Young England!” 
exclaimed Wordsworth with fine indignation, 


“Young England! What is then become of old ?” 


Disraeli did not care. He did not even regard it as old. 

His opponents, his supporters, even his colleagues, were 

ephemeral phenomena, creatures of a day, to be used for his 

own purposes by a representative of immemorial antiquity. 
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Flattery, he observed, was the way to get on in English 
politics. ‘“ And when,” he added, “ you come to the royal 
family, you must lay it on with a shovel.” 

Society, in the sense given to that elastic word b 
fashionable novelists, is the subject on which Lady Dorothy 
Nevill is best qualified to speak, and there is a quaint touch 
in her recollections of early days. Speaking of Lord and 
Lady Jersey, she says: 


‘* He was always so kind to us, and they used to give 
the most delightful evening parties—not as they are 

- j f h k and fi dmitted !” 
now; it was before the rank and file were admitted ! 





The rank and file, provided always that they adopted for 
the nonce Conservative principles, were freely admitted to 
the most magnificent of England’s country houses. 


“J remember,” writes Lady Dorothy, “a great 
entertainment at Hatfield given to a number of Irish 
Conservatives; everything was, as usual, very well 
done, and the Irishmen were delighted, doing, I may 
remark, full justice to the champagne; so much was 
this the case that one of the islanders, approaching 
Lady Salisbury (of whose identity he was unaware), 
said, ‘Pray, ma’am, will ye lead me to a seat, for if 
I don’t sit down, I might disgrace me country !’ 
She conducted the somewhat tottering son of Erin 
to a bench, and a calamity was averted.” 


Dr. Johnson described patriotism as the last refuge of a 
scoundrel. It may evidently also be the first consideration 
of a toper. This particular victim of political hospitality, 
though he might have found a more sympathetic, could 
have hit upon no more appreciative confidant than the late 
mistress of Hatfield, whose perception of the ludicrous was 
as keen as her husband’s. 

Who first admitted the rank and file? I am afraid 
that Lady Dorothy’s Primrose League is not free from 
responsibility. When Gladstone remarked, to the scandal 
of many Tories, and some Whigs, that the working classes 
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were “ our own flesh and blood,” his truism applied to the 
franchise. It was the Primrose League, a most successful 
institution, that conceived the idea of merging the political 
with the social, of making snobbishness the handmaid to 
Conservatism. An evening party arranged on political 
grounds is apt to become a mob. Still, there are mobs and 
mobs. At the time of the Hyde Park riots, forty years ago, 
an eminent Whig was asked whether he thought it right to 
allow a mob in the Park. ‘There’s always a mob in the 
Park,” was his lordship’s reply. “I can’t see that it matters 
how they are dressed.” When Cobden went to Cambridge 
House, for the simple reason that he had been asked, it was 
“fine ladies,” not working women, who “stared at him 
through their glasses.” Lady Dorothy is by no means 
exclusive. Her typical “aristocrat” is the second Lord 
Ellenborough, a mischievous firebrand with the gift of the 
gab, whose father the Chief Justice made his own way in 
the world by an unscrupulous use of brilliant talents. She 
has most wisely adapted herself to the changing habits of 
the time. If she occasionally takes it out in sarcasm, she 
does it so well that her readers will be the last to reproach 
her. After a reference to Hudson the “railway king,” 
and to his exclusion from “ Society,” which must have 
been after his fall, she mentions “the mob of plebeian 
wealth which surged into the drawing-rooms,” and then 
proceeds : 


“Since that time not a few of that mob have 
themselves obtained titles, and now quite honestly 
believe that they are the old aristocracy of England. 
No one deplores the inroads of democracy more than 
they, and their laments for the old days, when in 
reality their progenitors were engaged in prosaic but 
profitable occupations, are somewhat amusing to hear. 
Some, it is true, are quite tolerable imitations of the 
past ; but could the real thing be placed side by side 
with its copy, the difference would easily appear. 
However, it must be said that, all things considered, 
this plutocratic class has not been undeserving of 
praise. Public-spirited and often generous, they 
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temper such aristocratic vices as they practise with 
the sterner and more solid qualities inherited from the 
excellent tradesmen to whose industry and enterprise 
they owe their present position. Many are munificent 
patrons of the arts, surrounding themselves with the 
beautiful eighteenth century portraits of the class they 
have conquered, which willingly cedes them in order 
to have the wherewithal not to sink utterly out of 


sight.” 


The satire of this passage is almost worthy of Swift, and 
we must all wish that Lady Dorothy had given us more of 
it. What are the aristocratic vices I do not pretend to 
know. Vice is sadly human. But the plain fact that the 
British aristocracy is not a caste disposes of most things said 
either against it or in its favour. Except for political pur- 
poses it does not exist. If the House of Lords were not 
an integral part of the Legislature there would be no British 
aristocracy at all. 

Lady Dorothy maintains, on the authority of her 
brother, that “it was the first Lord Lytton who 
brought about the fashion of universal and unchanging 
black for gentlemen’s evening dress.” If so the first Lord 
Lytton was a public benefactor. Men are not fit to choose 
their own clothes, and it seems a pity that there is not a 
morning dress as well as an evening one. In the cleverest 
of all his novels, his first I think, Bulwer Lytton has many 
remarks about dress which, despite Carlyle’s scornful con- 
tradiction in Sartor Resartus, are perfectly true, though no 
doubt less important than their author, then a very young 
man, believed. I wonder why more people do not read 
Pelham, or the Adventures of a Gentleman. It is extremely 
diverting, almost every sentence is an epigram, and it was 
written before Bulwer Lytton took to preaching, a task for 
which he was comically unfit. Although it was far from 
Lady Dorothy’s purpose to write a manual of instruction 
for the young, they will find fragments of useful knowledge, 
besides the origin of the dress coat, scattered about her 
pages. For instance, they may discover, for I shall not tell 
them, when and whence the turnip was introduced into 
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England. They may trace the origin of the foolish story 
about the haunted house in Berkeley Square. They may 
also, and here I will assist them, see the origin of a very 
familiar, and without the explanation a very stupid saying. 
John Robinson, Surveyor-General of Woods and Forests 
under Pitt, was an ancestor of Mr. Nevill, Lady Dorothy’s 
husband. 


“As a politician John Robinson was a great 
favourite with George the Third. His political 
career was a long one, for he was Member for Harwich 
for twenty-six years; being on one occasion bitterly 
attacked by Sheridan, who, denouncing bribery and 
its instigators, replied to cries of ‘ Name, name !’ by 
pointing to Robinson on the Treasury Bench, exclaim- 
ing at the same time, ‘ Yes, I could name him as soon 
as I could say Jack Robinson!’ and thus originated the 
saying still current at the present day.” 


I suppose that any ancestor is better than none at all. 

Besides the faculty of keen and penetrating observation, 
Lady Dorothy Nevill has the minor, yet valuable art of 
telling a good story in the best possible way, and in the 
fewest possible words. ‘Take, for example, this : 


‘“ Mr. Harrison Weir, besides being an excellent 
artist, possessed a very considerable knowledge of 
natural history. The keeping of pigeons was one of 
his special hobbies. He once gave me some, but 
carelessly enough, after confiding them to the charge 
of the head gardener, I paid little further attention to 
them. A week or so later Mr. Harrison Weir came 
to pay us a visit, and on his arrival inquired, ‘ Well, 
how are the pigeons I sent you?’ ‘ Quite well,’ said 
I, ‘and as happy as the day is long.’ To which he 
rejoined, ‘I know they are, for three days ago they 
all came back to their old home in my garden, and 
have remained there ever since.’ ” 


A day spent by a pigeon with a gardener might prove 
even shorter than a day spent by a man with Lady Dorothy. 
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But, with all respect for the memory of Harrison Weir, 
I cannot help thinking that the legitimate purpose of 
questions outside a court of law is to obtain information, 
and not to set traps. Although I am not quite sure that 
the story I am about to quote is altogether new, I am 
confident that the readers of the Independent will forgive me 
for repeating it : 


“There was George Payne, who dropped his 
worldly means broadcast into the treacherous quick- 
sand which is euphemistically known under the name 
of the Turf. In some respects, perhaps, not altogether 
a very shining light, he was always unruffled and 
pleasant in conversation, with great aptitude of speech 
for extrication from any awkward situation. ‘ Are you 
not coming to church, Mr. Payne?’ was on one 
occasion the stern interrogation of his hostess, a very 
great lady, who descended upon him in all the severity 
of her Sabbath panoply. ‘No, Duchess, I am not,’ 
he replied, making swiftly for the door, but pausing, 
as by a polite afterthought, previous to his exit, he 
exclaimed with magnificent emphasis, ‘ Not that I see 
any arm in it.’” 


Perhaps Mr. Payne was courteously unwilling to enter a 
place where Duchesses are no greater than other people. 
It is at least satisfactory to know that he did not share the 
opinion of Thomas Carlyle. ‘‘ Carlyle,” said the late Lord 
Houghton, “always goes to church at Fryston; and it’s 
really very good of him, because, you know, he thinks it 
a sin.” 

There is in this book a fine collection of miscellaneous 
things said by the way, what lawyers call obiter dicta. | 
Archbishop Whately, who did not love High Churchmen, 
and whom High Churchmen did not love, exclaimed in the 
House of Lords, “A man may hold any opinions with 
honour, but I don’t like to see a man holding the opinions 
of one Church with the revenues of another.” His Grace 
might have added the old maxim that you may hold any- 
thing if you hold your tongue. Lord Winchilsea said, 
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wittily but unjustly, of the Greville Memoirs, “It is as if 
Judas Iscariot wrote the private lives of the Apostles.” 
Lady Dorothy’s own judgment upon the policy which led 
to the South African War is interesting because it represents 


in popular language the sentiment expressed by the General 
Election of 1g00: 


“T was not myself over-enthusiastic about the war 
in question, but, nevertheless, I suppose that, sooner or 
later, some sort of a conflict was bound to have come.” 


When Lord Derby, the Foreign Secretary, was told that, 
sooner or later, war with Russia was inevitable, he replied 
promptly that he would have it later. That was in 1876, 
and we have not had it yet. Was Lady Dorothy quite 
serious when she wrote, “‘ The present Poet Laureate, how- 
ever, in addition to verse, has written some delightful 
prose” ? Or was she thinking of Whistler’s comment on 
a catalogue of Leighton’s numerous accomplishments ? 
“Paints too, I believe,” quoth the caustic American. If 
Lady Dorothy has a fault as a compiler, it is a fondness for 
quoting bad poetry. It is therefore with inexpressible 
solace and relief that one comes upon the lines written 


for her dead dogs and horses by a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer : 


“Soft lie the turf on these, who find their rest 
Upon our common Mother’s ample breast. 
Unstained by meanness, avarice, and pride, 
They never cheated and they never lied. 

No gluttonous excess their slumbers broke, 

No burning alcohol nor stifling smoke ; 

They ne’er intrigued a rival to displace ; 

They ran, but never betted on, a race. 

Content with harmless sports and temperate food, 
Boundless in love and faith and gratitude. 
Happy the man, if there be any such, 

Of whom his epitaph can say as much.” 


To find anything better of their kind than these twelve 
verses of Robert Lowe’s one must go to Dryden or to Pope. 
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Drawing a moral from this lively and kindly book would 4 
be breaking a butterfly upon a wheel. Lady Dorothy Nevill 
makes no attempt to teach, or to improve, mankind. Perhaps 
she knows them too well. At any rate her knowledge has 
not made her morose or severe. She always gives the sinner 
the benefit of the doubt, and cheerfully admits that the 
vulgarest people are sometimes the most philanthropic. 
She writes like one incapable of hatred, without an enemy 
in the world. If she takes nothing, not even Toryism, very 
seriously, her judgments are charitable, and her survey is 
serene. Sydney Smith, the shrewdest of men, observed in 
his old age that people were stupider and more good-natured 
than he thought when he was young. Lady Dorothy has 
not had much to do with stupid people. While no society 
comes amiss to her, for it is all human, she has associated 
with the wittiest and the wisest men and women of three 
generations. The London Society of her youth, which 
was exclusive in the sense that it excluded mere wealth, has 
disappeared, perhaps for good, perhaps for evil, certainly for 
ever. In place of it there are an infinite series of sets, and 
a not inconsiderable number of people who do their work, 
and eat their dinners, without caring whether there are any 
sets at all. To be smart, or fast, or even vulgar, requires 
an income which very few of Queen Victoria’s subjects 
drew when she came to the throne. If there is nothing 
quite so boring as the worship of the golden calf, the calf 
cannot compel even the poorest to bow down before it. 
In describing Claude’s picture of the original image, and 
its Semitic adorers, Ruskin pointed out that two persons, 
apparently uninterested in idolatry, were rowing in a 
pleasure-boat on the river. Whether there was a river 
in the desert of Sinai we need not pause to inquire. These 
things are an allegory. That pleasure-boat still exists for 
the lovers of good books, and real talk, who take no stock of 
multi-millionaires, and worship no human being, at least of 
their own sex. I was once told in a solemn whisper that 
the richest man in the world was approaching. He looked 
almost as insignificant as he was, and I have forgotten even 
his name. Very likely he was generous, and charitable, and 
just, and kind. But interesting, no. When Lady Dorothy 
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Nevill brings out a new edition of her book, she might 
append to it the first and last stanzas of a poem written by 
an accomplished scholar, who was also a thorough man of 
the world. 


“How happy is he born and taught 
Who feareth not another’s will ; 
Whose armour is his honest thought, 

And simple truth his utmost skill. 


That man is free from servile bonds, 
From hope to rise, or fear to fall. 
Lord of himself, though not of lands, 
And having nothing yet hath all.” 


When will Eton again have such a Provost as Sir Henry 


Wotton ? 
HERBERT PAUL 
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EW of those who rejoice in the defeat of a Labour 

candidate in a triangular parliamentary election stop to 
consider the unequal conditions under which the contest 
has been waged. Take Huddersfield as illustrating my 
meaning. I will confine myself, for the sake of clearness, 
to the Liberal side of the campaign, although my remarks 
in the main apply equally to the Conservative side also. 
In addition to a daily Liberal paper issued in Huddersfield, 
the Liberal candidate had the support of other two Liberal 
County dailies issued in neighbouring towns, and also the 
three London morning organs of Liberalism. Everything 
which could tell in his favour or against his Labour opponent 
was served up daily, and with such embellishments as only 
a trained and fertile journalistic imagination could supply. 
His meetings were reported and commented upon, and his 
virtues extolled. Every Nonconformist Minister in the 
town was on his side. Skilled and experienced election 
agents were drafted in from all parts of the country, and 
on the day of the poll there were motor cars and fashionable 
carriages galore to bring up laggard voters. Although he 
had ignored the question of Women’s Suffrage in his address, 


fine ladies canvassed and worked for him with might and - 


main ; whilst employers and their foremen lent him the 
weighty aid of their active assistance. On his side was the 
Press, the Chapel, and a large section of the wealth and 
social influence of the town. He was not the bearer of any 
new or strange message, but he had the prestige of repre- 
senting a party which had held almost unbroken sway in 
the place for three generations. The Labour candidate had 
none of these things. No daily newspaper to report his 
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meetings and to sound his praises : no wealthy backers of 
social standing in the town: no army of election agents : 

no long array of motor cars and fashionable carriages. 
Church and Chapel passed him by as though he had been 
a moral leper. The press either ignored his meetings or 
belittled their size and importance, and two of the local 
sheets, one emanating from Huddersfield and the other from 
Leeds, lent themselves to a campaign of scurrility, vituper- 
ation, and misrepresentation against him and his views and 
opinions which would have done no discredit to the lowest 
type of the boodle press of the United States of America. 
Further, he was the apostle of a new gospel which the 
people did not quite understand and, consequently, were 
afraid of. His election expenses had to be gathered by 
collections at meetings and contributions from his work- 
mates. These two sets of facts have but to be put side by 
side to see how heavily the Labour candidate was handi- 
capped ; and, in the main, they apply to the candidature of 
every nominee of the Labour Party. 

In the face of all this Mr. Russell Williams came within 
171 votes of wresting the seat from the successful party. 
That is to say, the transfer of 171 votes from Mr. Sherwell 
to Mr. Williams would have turned defeat into victory. 
I am not trying to explain away the defeat. I know that 
the real explanation is to be found in the fact that 171 
working-class electors preferred Liberalism to Labourism, 
and that only education can change that fact ; but mean- 
while it is well to bring home to the mind of the man in 
the street the tremendous odds against which a Labour 
candidate has at present to contend in these three-cornered 
contests, and what a genuine political revolution a Labour 
victory means. 

One of the, to me, most satisfactory features of the 
contest was the fact that not one representative of trade 
unionism came out on the side of either the Liberal or the 
Unionist candidate. I know that considerable pressure was 
brought to bear upon several of the Trade Unionist Members 
of the House of Commons either to go down to speak for Mr. 
Sherwell or at least to write some word of recommendation, 
and that, for the first time, they one and all refused. 
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Perhaps the outsider may not quite understand the 
significance of this, but he will learn it ere he is much 
older. It is true that two Members of the House of 
Commons who were hailed in the Liberal press as “ great 
Labour leaders” went to Huddersfield and distinguished 
themselves by the virulence of their abuse of the Labour 
Party and their enthusiastic championship of the claims of 
Liberalism. I refer to Mr. F. Maddison and Mr. H.Vivian, 
M.Ps. Neither of these men, however, is in any sense 
representative of trade unionism: they hold no official 
position: they were not selected as candidates by any Trade 
Union : their expenses and maintenance in Parliament are 
not paid by any Trade Union nor by any other Labour 
organisation. Who their paymaster is is no concern of 
mine, nor am I in the least interested in knowing. That they 
are not paid by a Trade Union nor by any other section 
of the organised Labour movement is enough to show that 
they have no standing of any kind in the Labour world. 
They are the last representatives of an order of things which 
has passed away. Liberal-Labourism is practically extinct. 
Even those Trade Unions, such as the Miners’ Federation, 
which have not yet allied themselves to the Labour Party 
are on the point of coming over, as was clearly shown by 
the remarkable vote of the members taken a few months 
ago. In Yorkshire, where Liberal-Labourism was supposed 
to be strongest, and where two Union officials were returned 
to Parliament under Liberal auspices at the General Election, 
a ten thousand majority on the side of the Labour Party was 
given by the members of the County Miners’ Union when 
the ballot vote on the question was taken in August last. 

At Huddersfield the campaign was continued which has 
for its object the creation of a division between those 
Socialist and Trade Union Organisations which compose 
the Labour Party. It will come to naught. It will be 
remembered that the campaign seemed to reach its height 
just on the eve of the municipal elections and it was 
expected that one outcome of it would be a serious diminu- 
tion in the support given to Labour candidates. Outside 
of parts of London no such result is visible anywhere. 
Despite the fact that the Roman Catholic and the Anglican 
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Church vote was in most cases cast against the Labour 
candidates, they held their own in every big centre of 
industry. Perhaps this fact can best be brought out by 
showing the total number of votes cast for each of the 
three parties, Labour, Liberal, and Conservative, in those 
wards where Labour candidates went to the poll. I am 
indebted to the Labour Leader for November 23rd, 1906, for 
the figures. The aggregate vote was as follows : 


Liberal vote- - - 190,000 
Conservative vote - 245,000 
Labour vote - - - 296,000 


Those who can find consolation from these figures are quite 
at liberty to extract it. Not only is this the highest 
aggregate vote ever given for Labour candidates, but the 
proportion of Socialist candidates was the heaviest on 
record. So far as can be ascertained the number of Trade 
Unionists who ran under Liberal auspices did not exceed 
ten or twelve, as against 722 candidates who fought on a 
straight Labour or Socialist ticket. This fact is easily 
accounted for. A very large and rapidly growing majority 
of the active members of the Trade Unions are Socialists. 
It may be said, and with some degree of truth, that behind 
these is a large, if inactive, force of members who cannot 
be classed as Socialists. I am not called upon to dispute 
this or deny it, but inasmuch as Socialism is now claiming 
more and more of the younger members of the Trade 
Unions, the influence of this reserve grows correspondingly 
less each year. Further, there is no gainsaying the 
tremendous growth in the Socialist organisations. Take 
for example the Independent Labour Party, which is the 
militant Socialist section of the Labour movement. Never 
in all the thirteen years of its existence has anything like 
the same activity and development been experienced as is 
now taking place. The Labour Leader newspaper, which 
is the official weekly organ of the party, has now a circula- 
tion which exceeds that of some of the great London 
dailies. The output of literature from the publication 
department of the party is phenomenal, and the demand 
keeps steadily increasing. During this year (1906) 200 new 
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branches have been established and the income nearly 
quadrupled. Behind all this lies the great fact which there 
is no gainsaying that the Socialist ideal is permeating society 
at large, and is becoming an ever increasing influence with 
law-making and administering institutions. 

Let us suppose for a moment that success were to 
attend the efforts of those who are seeking to disrupt the 
Labour Party, and who say that there is nothing in 
common between Trade Unionism and Socialism, and that 
therefore the funds of the Unions should not be used to 
support Socialist Members of Parliament. What would 
result? At most a very few Unions would secede from the 
Labour Party, which would then necessarily become 
definitely and avowedly a Socialist party. It would still 
retain the great bulk of the Unions now affiliated with it. 
On that point there need be no mistake or misunderstand- 
ing. But the matter would not end with the secession of a 
few Unions. The candidates of those Unions could not 
expect to retain the support of a party with which they 
refused to associate. Socialists might even retaliate by openly 
opposing the return of the candidates of the seceding Unions, 
and were this to be the case, their prospects of success at 
the polls would not be great. For the time being there 
would be friction and strife on a large scale in the Labour 
movement, and the common enemy would triumph: but 
only for a time, and the end would never be in doubt. 
Socialism would, after a period of sharp and bitter struggle, 
emerge victorious from the conflict. Its inspiration, the 
enthusiasm of its adherents, their training and experience in 
political work, and the spirit of self-sacrificing devotion to 
the cause which is so remarkable a feature of the Socialist 
workers, would carry them through the conflict and- 
bring them out on top. But what about the Unions which 
had seceded? There would be war within their borders 
also. The Socialists, comprising, I repeat, a majority in 
most Unions of those members who take an active interest 
in their Union’s affairs, would not sit down tamely under 
the new order of things. At every branch meeting, and 
on every Council and Executive of the seceding Unions 


there would be a constant struggle for supremacy between 
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the two factions into which the Union would then be 
divided, and whilst this confusion reigned supreme the 
usefulness of the Union would suffer eclipse. Responsible 
leaders of Trade Unions know these things, and, knowing 
them, are content to let sleeping dogs lie. It is only 
irresponsible individuals who are outside the movement 
who indulge in fantastic dreams of a coming split between 
Socialism and Trade Unionism, and spend their puny 
strength in a vain effort to bring one to pass. 

I have never known a contest in which Socialism was so 
distinct an issue as at Huddersfield. From the outset the 
Liberal candidate and his supporters with true political 
instinct, forced the issue as between ultimate Socialism and 
immediate Social Reform. They misrepresented the Labour 
candidate as desiring to postpone all Social Reform, such as 
Old Age Pensions, and the like, until the advent of a 
Socialist Government. It would be an insult to the in- 
telligence of the Liberal candidate and his friends to assume 
that they themselves believed this statement. They had 
the record of the Labour Party in the House of Commons 
to guide them. They knew that the party there had been 
prosaically looking after the Trades Disputes Bill, Old Age 
Pensions, Workmen’s Compensation, the Unemployed, and 
Provision of Meals for Hungry School Children. This, 
however, did not deter them from insisting that the return 
of the Labour candidate would prevent these things be- 
coming accomplished facts. The statement was dinned 
into the ears of the people of Huddersfield that Socialism 
was the enemy of Social Reform. The thrifty workman 
was told that Socialism meant sharing up his savings with 
his thriftless neighbour, whilst one or two speakers went so 
far as to hint that it also meant community of wives. It 
was, I think, most unfortunate, from the point of view at 
least of winning the seat, that the Labour candidate allowed 
his opponents to select the issue upon which the contest 
was to be fought. The challenge thrown out by the 
Liberal candidate and his supporters was eagerly taken up. 
Socialism versus Anti-Socialism became the rallying cry of 
the two main parties to the contest. As a Socialist myself 
I do not regret that this was so, even although I recognise, 
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as I do, that it led to the defeat of the Labour candidate. 
I do not regret it, since it clearly brought out the fact that 
Socialism did not drive away votes, though it may have 
kept a few from supporting the Labour candidate who might 
otherwise have done so. One of the outstanding features 
of the contest was the way in which Mr. Williams main- 
tained the ground which he had gained at the Generah 
Election in January last. The voting for the three candi- 
dates then and now was as follows : 


January, 1906. 
Sir J. T. Woodhouse L. 6,302 


T. R. Williams - Lab. 5,813 
J. F. Fraser - - Con. 4,391 
November, 1906. 

A, J. Sherwell - LL.  s762 
T. R. Williams - Lab. 5,422 
J. F. Fraser - - Con. 4,844 


It will thus be seen that whilst the poll of the Labour can- 
didate went down 391 votes as compared with January, that 
of the Liberal went down 540; and that the majority by 
which the Liberal was returned fell from 489 to 340. 
There is no occasion for despair in these figures, even with 
Socialism as the issue. 

The moral of Huddersfield is that Liberalism, with all 
the advantages enumerated above, was not able to hold its 
own against a Labour candidate who fought practically on 
a Socialist ticket. And what is true of Huddersfield is true 


more or less of most other centres of industry. With every _ 


year that passes, those of us who are in the inside of things 
know that Socialism is gaining strength. The work of the 
hour is to create a Labour Party which shall unite the work- 
ing class and enlist to their aid the educated well-to-do 
Socialist. With the party in existence it can be turned to 
just such uses as the opinion of the democracy may demand : 
if that opinion be Socialist, then the party will be Socialist. 
To begin at this stage to wrangle over what the principles 
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of the party should be ten or twenty years hence would be 
to drop the substance for the shadow. No matter how 
avowedly Socialist the party might be, at present it could 
not do other than the Labour Party is doing. “First things 
first” is a good rule of guidance, and the cry for food of the 
starving child, the demand for work of the workless man, 
and the heavy moan of the aged pensionless poor would, 
under any circumstances, claim precedence in the councils 
of a party which claimed to speak for the common people. 


J. Kerr Harpie 
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THE MOTOR TYRANNY: A REPLY 


HE article by Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson in the October 

number of this Review is an amazing screed. No 
one of course can attack Mr. Dickinson himself, although 
every line of the article shows how a cloistered and culti- 
vated seclusion will unfit even the most broad-minded of men 
to take a rational view about matters concerned with the 
turmoil of life. Let me not therefore be thought to be 
personal in dealing with his arguments and with the class 
for which he speaks. I will begin by taking the large 
general objection to motor cars as a means of rapid loco- 
motion and quote a few of Mr. Dickinson’s phrases to show 
the attitude of mind. ‘ Their senses have been offended ” 
—“The amenity of the country has been indefinitely 
impaired: the discomfort of the town indefinitely increased” 
—‘ Conditions which render enjoyment impossible ”—‘ A 
constantly increasing annoyance ”—“ The interest and the 
comfort of the mass of the people.” Finally he sums up 
the situation by saying: “The first duty of the public 
authorities is to protect the amenities of life.” This is a 
perfectly definite and intelligible point of view, and although 
I do think, as Mr. Dickinson expects me to, that the 
contentions of his article are “ outrageous, monstrous and 
absurd,” I am, I believe, able to understand the point of 
view and to appreciate it. But to my mind to analyse it or 
to state it crudely is to refute it. It is essentially the point 
of view of a recluse and one who leads a simple quiet life, 
whether it be as a University don, a Catholic monk or 
merely a member of a pastoral community. It is the desire 
for a gentle, simple, beautiful world where nothing offends 


the senses, where everything is pleasurable and all emotions 
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are peaceful and artistic. Unfortunately these worlds are 
not attainable for most of us and do not always exist below 
the surface even in Arcadia. 

Every day that I move about, be it in London or in the 
country, I see a thousand sights that offend my eyes, my 
ears and my sensibilities, and of these other people’s 
smelling motor cars and other people’s noisy motor omni- 
buses are only a fraction. ‘Tramcars offend me, milkmen’s 
carts offend me, butchers’ carts terrify me, railway vans 
carrying shaking loads of loose iron annoy both ear and eye. 
London mud is disgusting, London rain is filthy. In the 
country things are better but by no means ideal: to pass a 
field farmed by some modern and progressive farmer who 
uses artificial manure is to receive a stench in the nostrils 
more offensive than all the emanations from all the petrol 
cars I ever met. The sound of a motor horn at a little 
distance is not particularly disagreeable but the squealing of 
a pig bleeding slowly to death with its throat cut produces 
a feeling of nausea in every sensitive person within sound. 
A letter in the Daily News of December Ist says: “ In an 
out-of-the-world village where I have lately been lodging 
the early morning has been rendered hideous by the screams 
of pigs during their slaughter.” Mr. Dickinson calls the 
hooting of the motor horn the most odious of sounds, but 
I would ask unprejudiced persons whether it is really worse 
than the hooting of a factory or the screeching of a railway 
whistle. 

I challenge, however, his main proposition, viz. that the 
first duty of the public authorities is to protect the amenities 
of life. This is not so and cannot be so, because no two 
people agree as to what the amenities of life are. To some 
the laughter of fools is not only the crackling of thorns 
under a pot but a very actual pain and offence: to others 
life without the evil-smelling over-heated public-house bar 
would be unendurable. To me the worst of all sounds in a 
town is the screeching of the trolley on the trolley wire of 
an electric tram accompanied sometimes by the grinding 
squeal of the car wheels as the car goes round a corner: to 
others it must be comparatively inoffensive or it would not 
be tolerated in the principal thoroughfares of most towns. 
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I take my leave now of these objections, which I think it 1 
will be recognised are artistic and individual, and not of 
that practical character with which the State can concern 


itself. 
Mr. Dickinson feels that to appeal to the general public 
he must reinforce the artistic objection with general state- , 


ments about the danger of motor traffic, and so we find that 
“the security of the public has been invaded”: that ‘ the 
safety of life and limb is precarious” and that “there is a 
grave peril.” But these statements are not amplified or 
dealt with with any precision nor do we find either 
examples or statistics in support of them. I am forced, 
therefore, to the conclusion that, when Mr. Dickinson | 
wished to develope this head of his subject, he found as 
others before him have found that the facts did not lend 
themselves to the position he desired to establish. For 
although the legalisation of motors is but ten years old in 
this country and their practical use to any considerable 








extent not more than five, although our highways are inferior, ) 
haphazard and badly engineered, and although the popu- 
lation that use them have not yet got out of the bad habits 


of sleepy centuries, it is already true to say that next to 
English railway trains the motor car is the safest mode of 
locomotion. It kills fewer people per million miles run 
than any other form of traffic, and as an engine of destruction 
cannot be mentioned in the same breath with the butcher’s 
cart or the hooded van. Palatable or no, these facts must 
be swallowed and a period must be put to this idle talk of 
special dangers to life and limb from the motor car. Not 
less instructive is it to take 1000 accidents at random and 
inquire minutely into the cause of them. In the vast 
majority of cases it will be found that the accidents are 
directly due to the contributory negligence of the victims. 
It will be well to quote here from an official letter 
issued by the Secretary of the Motor Union under date 
November 28th, 1906: “The number of people killed 
in London by carts, vans and horse-omnibuses, which may 
be taken to represent the slow-going traffic, during the year 
was 110. The number of people killed by motor cars, 


including motor omnibuses, was 22. These figures show, 
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1 as exact statistics have always made clear, that fast vehicles 
like cycles and motor cars cause the fewest fatal accidents, 
and that slow-moving vehicles like vans cause the most. 
Exact comparison between various classes of vehicles should 
be on the basis of the aggregate number of miles travelled. 
Figures collected for the Royal Commission on Motor Cars 
showed that 2515 motor-car owners who had travelled in 
the aggregate 44,532,312 miles, had caused accidentally the 
death of 16 persons, an average of ‘003 persons per ten 
thousand miles travelled. So far as has been found possible 
to obtain comparative figures they show that the above per- 
centage of accidents is very much less than by any other 
class of road vehicle. The Motor Union carefully records 
all fatal motor accidents, with the object of ascertaining 
whether it is possible for the Union to take any further 
steps to render the motor car—already proved to be the 
safest vehicle using the public roads—still more safe. A 
comparison of this list with the list circulated by the High- 
\ ways Protection League showed some discrepancies. The 
Motor Union have, on previous occasions, found, on investi- 
gation, that circumstantial accounts of fatal accidents alleged 
to have been caused by motor cars, were absolute fabrications. 
In the present cases, inquiries were at once set on foot, and 
it may interest your readers to know the results. 

“In the ‘Scare’ list fatal accidents are stated to have 
occurred at Tavistock, Esher and Cradley, during the three 
months. The Superintendent of Police at Tavistock writes 
| denying that any person has been killed at Tavistock. The 

Superintendent of Police at Esher writes that no person has 
been killed at Esher in a motor accident during the present 
year. The Police Sergeant at Cradley writes that no fatal 
accident has occurred at Cradley, Cradley Heath. Inquiries 
are now being made as to whether such an accident has 
happened at any other place called Cradley. 

“Another fact that might very properly have been 
brought out in the ‘Scare’ letter is that in five cases the 
person killed was an occupant of the car. The implied 
suggestion is that all the ‘victims’ were members of the 
non-motoring public. 

“The real question, however, is the responsibility of the 
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motorist for the deaths reported. From the analysis of the 
verdicts of the Coroners’ Juries in the cases of which I have 
been able to obtain particulars, it appears that, with two 
exceptions, the verdict was one of ‘accidental death,’ and 
the drivers of the cars were exonerated from blame. In the 
first exception, an occupant of a car was killed through the 
overturning of the car, and the Jury in this case found that 
it was being driven at an excessive speed. In the second 
case, the Jury returned an open verdict, and the matter is 
now being taken further by the Police Authorities.” 

It is time that we recognised where the real blame lies 
and who it is that causes the danger. Children use the 
roads as playgrounds regardless of all traffic: they have even 
developed a new and specially dangerous game known as 
“Last across” in which small children run across the road 
in front of an advancing motor, trusting to the driver not to 
kill them. Footpaths by the sides of the road are not used, 
pedestrians preferring to wander up and down the road to be 
a nuisance and a danger to themselves and others. Groups 
of people in villages gather in the exact centre of the street 
to talk, quite regardless of the anti-social nature of their 
conduct. Carters think they are entitled to wander along 
the highway fast asleep, and even when awake are generally 
on their wrong side, while I have never once seen a heavy 
cart take a corner on its right side when the right side 
involved the outside edge of the road. Hansoms in London 
turn sharply into streets hugging the wrong corner and quite 
unable to see any traffic in the street which they are entering. 
I have seen at the busy time of the day a boy crossing the 
roadway in front of St. Martin’s Church reading a news- 
paper. In Drury Lane a man strolled across the street with 
his head down, and when I brought my car to a stand actually 
walked into my wheel: before troubling to raise his head. 
Small boys ride behind large furniture vans, where they are 
trespassers, and suddenly throw themselves off in front of 
traffic advancing in the other direction. All these people 
are criminals and anarchists: they have not recognised the 
obligation of a duty to their neighbours which is the condi- 
tion of a civilised community. They must be dealt with as 
criminals : they must be, and on every moral ground they 
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ought to be, dealt with for endangering the life of a motorist 
and their own with the same ruthless ferocity as the motorist 
encounters on the bare statement of a policeman that he 
endangered somebody whom he missed by half the width 
of the road. These people must be taught, and all users of 
roads and the public in general must learn, that millions 
of the ratepayers’ money are spent upon the roads every year 
in order to provide means of communication from one place 
to another and not to provide places for gossip, playgrounds 
for children or private yards to be monopolised by sleepy 
carters. 

I recollect when it was a question between tramways and 
telephones an answer of Mr. Swinburne to a Parliamentary 
Committee which is in point. Being asked whether it was 
fair that telephonic communication should be interfered with 
by electrical tramways, he replied : “I do not think the roads 
were made for talking through.” 

If the duty of users of the road other than motorists is 
recognised and enforced we shall find that the number of 
accidents, small though it now is, will be reduced to not 
more than a quarter of the present number. 

It may be thought that I have been hard upon the road 
user and have neglected the reckless motorist. I am ready, 
however, to deal quite frankly with this subject, and in the 
first place let me admit at once that every motorist upon the 
road from His Majesty the King downwards habitually 
exceeds the speed limit of twenty miles an hour. Mr. 
Dickinson wishes us to begin by enforcing the existing law, 
and further than that, to reduce the speed limit to ten miles 
an hour. These things are easily said by one who speaks 
in entire ignorance of the facts, but for a modern powerful 
car upon a broad straight road twenty miles an hour bears 
about the same proportion to the reasonable safe speed as a 
walking horse does to a fast trotting one. It is neither more 
nor less than a crawl. It is for this reason that the law is 
broken by every motorist, and a law which is universally 
broken and which is recognised by all those acquainted 
with the subject as absurd is a bad law and brings law- 
making and justice into contempt. I think, therefore, Mr. 
Dickinson makes a very serious mistake when he says that 
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to abolish the speed limit is to weaken the law instead of to 
strengthen it. Let us think of similar instances where a 
law has fallen into disrepute owing to its inherent folly. 
There is a statute of Charles against trading on Sunday 
which is hardly ever enforced, but would it not be wiser to 
repeal the statute than to increase the penalties to three 
months’ hard labour to compel obedience to it? Not long 
ago death was the penalty for petty larceny, now visited 
with a few weeks’ imprisonment at the most, but it cannot 
be said that petty larceny has increased because the penalty has 
been diminished. Surely the general rule of good legislation 
is that a law must commend itself to the community and 
must be certain in its action. This particular law of the 
speed limit is only enforced in certain places and at certain 
times, and does not commend itself to the community, 
because it falls with equal hardship upon the careful and 
the reckless driver, and because it fails in fulfilling the only 
object that can excuse its existence, viz. the promotion of 
the safety of the public. On the other hand there is no one, 
whether motorist or other user of the road, who is not 
willing to see reckless and dangerous driving punished with 
severity. ‘To those who have thought over this question in 
the interests of motoring as a whole the real remedy is not 
the infliction of pecuniary penalties, but the tightening up 
of the licensing system and the freer use by magistrates of 
the powers which they already possess of suspending the 
licences of hooligans until they have shown themselves able 
to behave with courtesy to other users of the road. There 
is no foundation for speaking of the existing Section 1 as 
unsatisfactory and inadequate. I may claim to know some- 
thing of the working of the Act, and under Section 1 as it 
stands the defendant is absolutely at the mercy of the 
magistrate, who has a legal right to convict in any circum- L 
stances where he considers on the facts before him that the 

driving has been to the danger of the public. This is of 
course as it should be; but until magistrates know more 
than they have done in the past on the subject they are 
dealing with there will often be great injustice to the 
individual motorist. I have known a man convicted for 
driving at a speed dangerous to the public because he was 
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7 going twenty-six miles an hour along a broad straight road 
where he had a clear passage. Another was convicted of 
driving in a manner dangerous to the public because a 
nervous bicyclist fell off his machine on seeing him 
approach, and there have been scores of convictions in 
the village of Buckden for endangering the public where 
the evidence has shown that not a single member of the 
public was in fact endangered. All these convictions, 
though they were wrong in fact, were good in law, and 
it cannot therefore be said that the protection afforded 
by this Section is inadequate or that stronger powers 
are needed, I would not have it thought that I advocate 
any form of examination for those who apply for licences 
to drive motor cars, because there are two reasons against 
this course, either of them to my mind conclusive. First 
that such an examination always does in fact degenerate 
into a farce ; and secondly that it is not your novice who is 
your dangerous driver. But I do advocate most strongly 
the strengthening of the rules of the road for all classes of 
road users, and the infliction of severe penalties upon those 
who drive any kind of vehicle without recognising the 
conditions of safety. 

It would not be fair for me to shirk dealing with the 
dust question, and I will begin at once by admitting fully 
and frankly that dust is an almost intolerable nuisance to 
other users of the road and a very considerable nuisance to 
motorists themselves. But the motorist’s answer is to be 
found in one sentence: you must adapt the roads to the 
traffic and not the traffic to the roads. Greater changes 
than are now required to remove the dust nuisance have 
already taken place in the construction of our roads since 
the days of Macadam. Our present dog-carts with their 

light springs and our rubber-tyred broughams could never 
5 have used the old founderous roads of the days before the 
Parish Surveyor. Mr. Dickinson does not hesitate to use 
the threadbare argument of depreciation of property and 
injury both to agricultural and to residential interests, but 
had he wished to do so he could have quoted evidence on 
the other side from the Report of the Royal Commission ; 
and I do not think it was quite fair to give data of damage 
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done by traction engines when speaking of pleasure vehicles. 
Mr. Dickinson cannot know the history of the special case 
he quotes, which is instructive. The {£7000 damage was 
due to the unduly narrow tyres which the restrictive regula- 
tions of that date compelled the manufacturers to use. So 
that the real blame lies with legislation founded on 
ignorance. 

To quote some evidence on the other side: A Borough 
Surveyor suggests that a car owned by some one who pays 
heavy rates and taxes is entitled to as much wear of the 
roads as an iron-tyred gig. One northern farmer writes 
that the dust off the limestone roads is beneficial to the 
fields, and goes on: “* The motor cars by sending this dust 
further over the fields confer an untold benefit in this 
district, which is a very large one. The dust did not 
damage the hay crop in the least.” A firm of Estate Agents 
in the Midlands of long experience say : “In no case that 
has come under our notice has motor-car traffic caused a 
depreciation of property, and in a vast number of instances 
we think that a distinct appreciation will be the result.” 
Another valuer from the Midlands says: “1 am prepared 
to testify that the introduction of motor cars has con- 
siderably increased the value of large residential houses in 
the outlying districts.” An advertisement gives as a recom- 
mendation for an estate that “it is on the route of a 
motor omnibus.” Another Estate Agent in the West of 
England says: ‘The introduction of the motor car has had 
a distinctly beneficial effect, and further, has enhanced the 
attraction and consequently the value of certain properties 
in the surrounding district.” Of course it is scarcely neces- 
sary to point out how enormously motor cars have benefited 
certain classes of property such as hotels and stabling. 

I now turn to another assumption which runs through 
the article, in which I think Mr. Dickinson has scarcely 
been fair. He says that the large majority motor for 
amusement, and speaks contemptuously of “a handful of 
rich men indulging themselves freely in a peculiarly fatuous 
and ignoble form of sport.” Surely Mr. Dickinson ought 
to be the first to recognise that this is not a fair argument. 
In the first place, although there was much foolish talk in 
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the early days I never hear a motorist in these days 
speaking of taking a country drive as sport, and I see a 
good many hundreds in the year and attend their meetings 
very frequently. In the second place, what is there wrong 
about motoring for amusement? Is not the object of life 
to get the best out of it; and if some people are in a 
position to get more out of it by going at their leisure up 
and down our beautiful country roads what is there blame- 
worthy in this? When Mr. Dickinson travels does he 
not generally travel for amusement? Is it more meritorious 
to drive a tradesman’s cart than to refresh a weary mind by 
taking an airing in a landau? The utilitarian argument 
will cut the ground under the feet of Mr. Dickinson for 
nearly all the contentions in his article. Let us hear no 
more about amenities and comfort and enjoyment: let us 
have the damage to the country-side in pounds, shillings and 
pence, and the figured totals of the killed and wounded as 
the only arguments. All that Mr. Dickinson can mean is 
that he does not like this particular form of amusement ; 
but he will, I think, see that it is a bad argument, and 
would entitle me to retort upon him that he only wants to 
walk about country lanes for amusement and that therefore 
his claim need not be considered. It is, however, not only 
a bad argument but it is no longer a fact. I myself motor 
between 15,000 and 20,000 miles a year. Not 5 per cent. 
of that distance is for amusement in the sense of simply 
being an aimless running about the roads. Practically the 
whole of it is with a view of getting from one place to the 
other by motor instead of by train or by cab. Probably 
more than half the owners of motor cars in the country 
use them in much this way, and of the remainder, the use 
either represents an alternative to a carriage and horses or 
a convenient means of touring, neither of them objects of 
an unworthy character. 

To sum up shortly, then, my position, I assert that there 
is no motor tyranny in spite of the perfervid imaginings 
of those who wish to use the roads for other than their 
legitimate purpose. The real tyranny and the real source 
of danger is the misuse of the roads by lawless people who 
do not recognise their social obligations. The reckless 
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motorist must be trained or eliminated, and the other 
thoughtless users of the road must be educated. The damage 
done to the road and to property is a chimera. The dust 
nuisance is a serious but a temporary evil, and has to be 
remedied by adapting public roads to public requirements. 
Legislation is needed to impose, not artificial safeguards, 
but the responsibility in the right quarters and for real 
offences. Finally the increase of consideration on the part 
of motor-car drivers, and of knowledge on the part of the 
rest of the public, will serve to bring about a rapprochement 
between the two classes and render an embittered criticism 
like Mr. Dickinson’s even more strangely out of touch with 


reality than it seems now. 
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THE FALLACIES OF MATERIALISM 


S a result, probably, of the popularisation of such 

works as Haeckel’s Riddle of the Universe, there appears 
latterly to have been a curious revival of crude forms of 
religious and philosophical scepticism. The lucid and care- 
ful agnosticism of such keen intellects as Huxley, Spencer, 
Darwin, and Tyndall has given place to a much lower 
order of unbelief ; and the wide circulation of Professor 
Haeckel’s works, which is due to the indefatigable efforts of 
the Rationalist Press Association, is rapidly producing 
scepticism of a particularly crass and unphilosophical kind 
among young men of inquiring disposition. This work of 
disseminating rationalist literature is most heartily to be 
commended, so long as a high standard is maintained ; and 
it is pleasant to note among the reprints such books as 
Literature and Dogma God and the Bible, Education, and 
Huxley’s Essays. The inquiring youth is better employed 
in reading Matthew Arnold, Spencer and Huxley, than in 
enervating his mind over the latest sensational novel or the 
popular illustrated monthly magazine. If he should be 
found to suffer a little from téte montée in consequence of his 
stock of new knowledge, it may at least be confessed that 
he has no monopoly of that affliction, and that blatant and 
bigoted dogmatism is not unknown in the opposite camp. 
The R.P.A. publications, besides stimulating thought and 
thus helping on the wheels of intellectual progress, will 
probably do great good by galvanising the opposition forces 
into activity ; and indeed it appears that already a good 
start has been made towards the issue of a series of cheap 
editions of apologetic and other similarly helpful books, 
which will enable the reader to “‘ hear the other side” and 
to make an unbiassed judgment on his own account. 
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So far, however, there has been no great amount of matter 
written with the special aim of pointing out the philo- 
sophical crudities of the doctrines which are leavening the 
thought of the day. The only replies which are of much 
note are the works of the Rev. Frank Ballard and the able 
counterblast of Sir Oliver Lodge. Mr. McCabe’s lucid 
and clever rejoinder to the latter may be mentioned as a 
worthy defence of his master on the dialectical-scientific 
side, but as a philosophical reply it seems to me to leave 
Haeckel’s chief critic unanswered. It stops short at a 
penultimate analysis ; it does not go to the root of things. 
In the present paper I propose to examine the question from 
the philosophical rather than the scientific point of view,— 
to probe the assumptions of physical and biological science, 
and to learn, if possible, whether or not ultimate validity 
can justly be claimed for the negative doctrines which are 
being advanced. 

First, let us consider the crude form of materialism 
which expresses itself in such formulas as “the brain is the 
organ of mind”—‘no Thought without Phosphorus ” 
(ohne Phosphor, kein Gedanke)—* Thought is a function of 
the brain”—and so on. For the purposes of the present 
argument, let us take the last of these formulas : Thought, 
or Consciousness, is a function of the brain, and, consequently, 
ceases to exist when the body dies. 

This sentence, which embodies the crude form of 
materialism held by Moleschott and Vogt, and which—being 
easily comprehensible—is the creed of many a young man 
to-day, is about as full of patent or implied error as it is 
possible for a sentence to be. It can form the creed of a 
lazy person who will not think, or of a twentieth century 
young-man-in-a-hurry who likes an explanation of the 
universe compressed into tabloid form because he has no 
time for rumination; but it cannot be the serious doctrine 
of any one who really thinks at all deeply. This fact would 
dispense us from the necessity of combating such a doctrine, 
were it not that it is important to have answers ready for 
crude as well as tempered and acute arguments; and it may 
therefore not be waste of time to consider what is the 


1 Life and Matter. 
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most effective way of disposing of this particular form 
of error. . 

Firstly, then, let us ask what meaning is assigned by 
the materialist to the term “function.” I think it cannot 
be denied that he begs the whole question by assuming that 
the brain produces thought, somewhat as the liver produces 
bile." The real meaning of “function” is simply “ per- 
formance” ; but the materialist assumes that the perform- 
ance of the brain is a productive performance, and this 
assumption is absolutely unprovable, not to say im- 
probable. 

For, as Professor James has well pointed out in his 
Ingersoll Lecture on Human Immortality, there are several 
kinds of function besides productive function. The function 
of the keys of an organ is to permit air to pass through this 
or that pipe, and may therefore be termed a permissive 
function ; they produce the note, by permitting air to pass, 
but they do not create the air. Again, consider the use of 
a prism through which a ‘ray of white light passes. The 
function of the prism is ¢ransmissive: the light passes 
through it, and the spectrum appears ; but the prism does 
not create the light. Applying these analogies to the 
relation of cerebral mechanism to thought, it is at least 
permissible to suggest that the function of the brain is to 
permit the flow of something through it—something which 
becomes consciousness—rather than to produce conscious- 
ness of itself. The organ-pipe does not create the air, nor 
the prism the light; and the brain may not create the 
ultimate something which, flowing through it, becomes 
consciousness. Carrying forward the same idea, let us 
imagine the whole material universe to be the medium 
through which the ultimate reality becomes manifest. Its 
perviousness varies; our brains are thin places through 
which more reality penetrates, but they dim and distort 
that reality. The brains of animals are more opaque, and 
vegetable matter still more so; but perhaps nothing is quzte 
opaque—/.e. quite without consciousness. Reality streams 
through all, in greater or less degree. 


1 Vogt: Bilder aus dem Thierleben, Cabanis: Rapports, ii. Memoire, VII. 
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“ Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity.” 


This view of the question is as consistent with the facts 
of biology as the view of function as productive. If the 
organ-pipe or the prism is damaged, the sound or spectrum 
is rendered imperfect ; if broken utterly, sound and spectrum 
are impossible. But air and light are not annihilated 
because organ-pipe and prism are broken, and it does not 
seem necessary to assume that the something, which was 
manifested through a brain, is destroyed when that brain 
becomes what we call dead. That particular brain has 
become broken—has become unable to transmit the X 
which became Consciousness ; but the X is not thereby 
annihilated. 

In answer to this argument, Mr. McCabe would doubt- 
less point out that though air and light do not cease to exist 
when the organ-pipe and the prism are broken, the pro- 
duced sound and spectrum do so cease; and that, on the 
analogy, consciousness must be supposed to suffer annihilation 
when the brain dies. This objection may be met in two 
different ways. Firstly, it may be pointed out that the pipe 
and the prism are merely illustrations by analogy, and that 
naturally the parallelism does not hold indefinitely. When 
the materialist says, for example, that the brain produces 
consciousness as the intestinal canal produces digestion, I 
may demur because the products of the digestive function 
can be analysed chemically, and the products of cerebral 
function—. e. consciousness —can not. The analogy breaks 
down, as all analogies must ; otherwise there would not be 
analogy, but identity. It must also be borne in mind that 
the pipe and prism analogies are not advanced as proofs of 
immaterial existence, but only as concrete illustrations 
which may enable us to conceive a certain explanatory 
hypothesis concerning the nature of consciousness. And 
these illustrations, though justifiably used for a definite 
purpose, must of course break down when forced far 
enough, just as the digestion-illustration breaks down at 
the point specified. But there is another and perhaps better 


reply: though the foregoing suggestion seems adequate, 
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even without further support. The breakage of pipe and 
prism, we are told, involves the annihilation of sound and 
spectrum, though air and light, which produced them, 
continue to exist; consequently, by analogy, consciousness 
ceases on breakage of the brain, though the something, 
which produced that consciousness, may continue in being. 
Thus conscious immortality—continuance of personality 
after death—seems to be inadmissible on this analogy of the 
pipe and prism. But, we reply, all that it is really necessary 
to admit is that what ceases to exist is consciousness as we 
know it. The something which flows through the cerebral 
mechanism, becoming consciousness on this side the veil, 
continues to exist when the brain is dead: it is not con- 
sciousness as we know it, any more than white light is a 
spectrum-band of colour ; but it is something which includes 
and is greater than that consciousness. The prism intercepts 
many rays which therefore do not form part of the spectrum, 
and it transmits others which nevertheless remain invisible ; 
the brain similarly prevents the spirit from fully manifesting 
itself, and the consciousness that zs manifested contains a 
subliminal region—comparable to the ultra-red and ultra- 
violet rays—which is only lifted into phenomenality by 
special methods. 

To return now to the main track of the argument: It 
may be said that though permissive or transmissive function 
may be admitted as a possible alternative to productive 
function, it yet remains to be proved that the latter is 
not preferable, being simpler and more natural. ‘“ Why 
suppose ”—it may be asked—‘“‘ such things as permissive or 
transmissive function—by which a mysterious something 
flows from somewhere—when the conception of productive 
function—by which the brain produces consciousness as the 
intestinal canal produces digestion—is so much more obvious 
and so much more simple? Entia non sunt multiplicanda.” 
But in reply to this we may say that function of amy kind is 
no more than a hypothesis, and that all a strictly positive 
science can assert is concomitance and sequence of facts. 
And of the two hypotheses of productive function and 
permissive or transmissive function, the former is consider- 
ably the less satisfactory because it fails to explain certain 
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phenomena of the “ new psychology ” which the latter will 
satisfactorily cover. 

It seems clear, at this point, that the doctrine of 
“Thought a function of the brain” is absolutely of no 
service to the materialist who is trying to disprove a spiritual 
world and man’s survival of death. For the function may 
be of transmissive and not productive nature, and conscious- 
ness may flow through the brain—conditioned by it in 
many ways—from a real world behind the veil of the 
phenomenal. This world of reality may be a spiritual world 
—nay, may be God Himself. Evidently, the materialist 
has made a rather considerable mistake in his rash assumption 
that function must be productive. 

Let us turn now to another wing of the sceptical forces. 
The renowned anti-Christian gladiator, Haeckel, with a 
large following of disciples in England and Germany, has 
perceived the undesirableness of the term ‘“ materialism,” 
and adopts instead the term “ Monism.” He assumes that 
there is One Reality, which he calls Substance ; matter and 
energy “‘are but two inseparable attributes of the one 
underlying substance” (Riddle of the Universe, p. 77). He 
speaks of Spinoza’s doctrine of universal substance as “ the 
loftiest, profoundest, and truest thought of all ages.” 
(Haeckel is rather fond of these gushing superlatives, which 
Professor Lombroso would describe as marks of hysteria and 
degeneracy.) And he even quotes Spinoza approvingly as 
saying that the two attributes of substance are Matter and 
Spirit. But for his own purpose he afterwards substitutes 
“energy” for “spirit,” thus altering the whole substructure. 
It is, however, very clear to the reader who goes carefully 
through the Riddle that Haeckel, though declaring himself 
a monist, is really a materialist. Such expressions as the 
following are plentifully bestrewn through his pages, and 
seem conclusive as to his real position; though in con- 
sequence of his incompetence as a philosopher—great 
though he is as a scientist—it is probable that he is not 
deliberately seeking to deceive, but is merely unable to keep 
his metaphysical principles in view when dealing with the 
phenomenal. We find him saying, for instance, that the 
organ of consciousness is a “ part of the cerebrum, an area 
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of the late-developed grey bed, or cortex” (p. 65) ; that 
‘the human soul is not an independent, immaterial substance, 
but like the soul of all the higher animals, merely a collec- 
tive title for the sum total of man’s cerebral functions ” 
(p. 72); that “the human brain (and, consequently, its 
function—the soul) has been evolved,” etc. (p. 73); that 
the idea of a soul is “a trivial conception,” and its immor- 
tality a “‘scientific impossibility.” This is the language, 
not of Spinozistic metaphysic, but of the crassest and most 
out-and-out materialism ; and against it our former argu- 
ment—summarised from Professor James in the foregoing 
pages—is absolutely valid and adequate. But let us make a 
concession, waiving these definitely materialistic expressions : 
let us take the position at its best, with its one Substance 
manifested in two attributes of Matter and Energy. What 
can we say to this? 

It seems to me that though at first sight Haeckel appears 
to have turned the edge of the reply by his use of Monism 
for Materialism, he has really—as is apparent when we 
consider it more deeply—given away his whole position. 
True materialism, sticking to obvious facts and refusing to 
go beyond them, has a certain amount of plausibility ; but 
Haeckel’s Monism, by assuming a Substance which is 
unknown save in its attributes, at once sacrifices the posi- 
tivist position, and plunges straightway into metaphysics." 
This false step releases us from the necessity of arguing for 
the existence of something behind sense-perceptions—behind 
the veil of phenomena—and presents us with the admission 
that there zs something. The question then is reduced to 
the inquiry, “ What is that something ?” 

Haeckel, following Spinoza, calls it Substance ; probably 
because this word helps his anti-Christian proclivities by its 
suggestion of material things. In ordinary usage, a substance 
is the seen, the tasted, the touched ; by employing Substance 
as the name of the One ultimate Reality, Haeckel introduces 
—illegitimately, by aid of its connotations—the suggestion 
that matter, or the seen, the tasted, and the touched, is that 
Reality ; and thus the dcte noir of spirit is got rid of. But 

1 Bain’s Mind and Body: the Theories of their Relation may be cited as 
the nearest English illustration of the same procedure. 
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he does not really mean this, for he already has a name for 
the seen, the touched, etc.,—viz. Matter. Substance is the 
metaphysical something of which Matter and Energy are 
attributes ; itis not Matter itself, nor Energy itself. Meta- 
physically, Substance—substans—is that which “stands 
under” ; that which is behind the veil of appearances ; that 
X in which all sensible qualities inhere. It is the equiva- 
lent of the Greek moumenon ; and in Spinoza’s language it 
is interchangeable with God. It is curious that Haeckel— 
the vehement anti-Christian—should quote with approval 
the “ God-intoxicated philosopher” for whom Herder and 
Schleiermacher had such profound admiration, and whose 
Pantheism, in their opinion, was fully consistent with 
philosophic Christianity. That unfortunate ‘ Substance” 
of Spinoza has much to answer for, as to the misunder- 
standings it has caused. If he had used the Greek equivalent, 
which is free from associations gathered from common 
usage, much ignorant misconception would have been 
avoided. Or if he had simply said “God,” as in fact he 
sometimes did, his meaning would have been plainer still. 
Hear him reply to Isaac Orobio’s charge of irreligion :— 

“Is it to cast off Religion to acknowledge God as the 
supreme good, and to love Him with singleness of soul, 
which love must constitute our highest felicity, our most 
perfect freedom?” 

As is well said by G. H. Lewes—himself no Spinozist 
—‘no one was more rigorous than he in the subjection of 
all passions and all egoisms to the love of God and obedience 
to the Divine Will.” ‘These remarks seem to breathe an 
atmosphere very different from that which pervades the 
Riddle of the Universe. ‘They show that Haeckel’s monism, 
so far as he is consistent in its advocacy, is absolutely co- 
tenable with a high form of Christianity. And so far as he 
is inconsistent, by sliding into materialism, the objections 
urged in the first part of this paper seem sufficient to show 
the rashness of his assumptions and the consequent in- 
stability of his conclusions. But though this Spinozistic 
Monism seems consistent with Christianity as held by 
many eminent theologians, it is not thereby proved that 
it is philosophically either false or true. Let us briefly 
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consider the metaphysical principles which underlie all 
scientific inquiry. 

Monism invents a phantom “Substance” which is not 
a direct object of experience. In all scientific inquiry we 
must begin with experience. What, then, shall we say 
is the most obvious and most continuous feature of our 
experience? I think the answer is “the perception of 
Matter.” We are continually being made aware of what 
we call Matter by at least five avenues of sense. Like the 
poor, it is always with us. But what zs this Matter? 
Before inventing a mysterious Substance to account for it 
and for us, let us ask ourselves what, exactly, Matter is. 
There is scope here for much thought; and it would be 
well if materialists and monists would settle this question 
before allowing their “lively imagination” and “ defect of 
critical faculty "—which Haeckel attributes so freely to Du 
Prel, Zéllner, and Sir Wm. Crookes—to invent meta- 
physical “ Substances” for which there may turn out to be 
no necessity. 

We will take the old and familiar illustration of an 
apple. How does this particular portion of Matter affect 
me? First, I have visual sensations of colour and light and 
shade. I am aware of redness, greenness, lights, shades, half 
tones. Then I can touch it, and ¢acti/e sensations appear ; 
it is hard or soft. I smell it, and eat it, and I have sensations 
of smell and taste. These sensations are all mental; they 
are states of consciousness. ‘There is no redness in the rose, 
no hardness in the diamond; to the colour-blind the former 
is green, and to a being suitably constituted the latter would 
be soft. The ultimate reality is a state of consciousness. 
Let us take away one by one the sensations caused by the 
apple: I become blind, its colour and light and shade 
become for me non-existent ; I lose my sense of smell, and 
it becomes probably indistinguishable from an onion—I am 
no longer sure what it is. Suppose now that sensations of 
hearing, touch, and taste are made impossible to me, and 
what remains of the apple? For me, nothing. Not only 
the apple, but also the whole material universe, has become, 
for me, utterly non-existent. This shows that what we call 
matter consists of subjective impressions,—affections of the 
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mind—states of consciousness. The brain of another man, 
if I happen to be dissecting it, may yield me certain sensa- 
tions; it is a complex of phenomena, but—like the apple— 
has no existence except as sensations in my mind. My own 
brain yields me no such sensations; I have never seen it, 
and am not directly aware of it. By certain complicated 
though more or less unconscious reasonings, I infer that such 
sensations might be possible ; but, even so, my brain would 
only be, for me, the sensations that I should experience. 
It would exist, to me, as states of my consciousness. How 
absurd, then, the materialist’s dictum that my brain—which 
is but a name for certain possible states of consciousness— 
is the cause of all my actua/ states of consciousness. It is 
like saying that a house of mine which I have never seen is 
the cause of the town ; whereas it is but one of the many 
houses that compose it. It is like saying that a part is the 
cause of the whole which contains it. And Haeckelian 
Monism is not much better. Why isit necessary to suppose 
a Substance underlying Matter and Energy, when it is 
obvious on examination that Matter is not provably any- 
thing more than our own experience, Energy being an 
invention to bind together parts of that experience in 
thought? Reality is the perceiving or experiencing Mind, 
and there is no need for the invocation of any other meta- 
physical existence. What causes that experience is a further 
question which need not be more than glanced at here. 
Berkeley says it is God; Professor Karl Pearson suggests 
that it is perhaps inherent in ourselves,—an ingenious 
speculation, though a doubtfully supportable one. As to 
the difficulty of solipsism, it is avoidable by remembering 
that the phenomenal reality of the external world—which 
is all that it is to ws—is not necessarily u/timate reality. It 
exists in my consciousness, but it does not follow that it 
exists on/y in my consciousness. ‘‘ For, granting the self- 
existence of the world independently of my consciousness, 
it would yet exist for me only as reflected in my conscious- 
ness. In other words, the fact of its existence in my 
consciousness would be the same, whether or not the world 
were self-existent.” * 

1 Mr. Schiller’s Riddles of the _ by a Troglodyte, p. 267. See 
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Much could be said, if space allowed, of Haeckel’s 
self-contradictions—implied if not specific—even in his own 
sphere. We can only point out that Ether is said to be 
non-atomic (Riddle, p. 81), in which case it could not 
vibrate ; though, of course, it cannot be admitted to be 
atomic, for if it were, what would occupy the space between 
the atoms? Further, that though Ether is imponderable, 
it “ probably has weight ;” which means that it gravitates, 
which necessitates belief in its greater density near dense 
bodies ; in which case it would not propagate light in 
straight lines. Again: if its nature is non-atomic, how 
can its density vary at all? We conceive of comduaasitin 
and rarefaction as being due to the jamming together or 
thrusting apart of the molecules or atoms—in other words, 
to the enlargement or diminution of the space between 
those particles. Ether, being non-atomic, has no such 
spaces ; how then can its density vary? The fact is that 
the scientist’s conceptions of Ether contain the most hope- 
less contradictions ; and unfortunately it cannot be helped. 
In order to explain the phenomena of Light it is necessary 
to attribute to the Ether qualities which are mutually 
exclusive and unthinkable. Let the scientist introduce 
some approximation to consistency into his own special 
doctrines, before presuming to dogmatise on the nature of 
Ultimate Reality. 


J. Arruur Hitt 
also J. S. Mill’s Examination of Sir Wm. Hamilton’s Philosophy, Chap. XIL., 


for a proof of the fallacy of Reid’s dictum that if Idealism be true, “ I am 
alone in the universe,” and of the perfect consistency of Idealism with belief 
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MR. SHAW’S LATEST 


MATEURS of serious drama are well aware who is 

the foremost living English playwright. We may, 
indeed, go further, and, omitting the national qualification, 
boldly claim for Mr. A. W. Verrall that he is the finest, 
the only great dramatic author the world has produced since 
the death of Wagner. While, however, their attention is 
riveted to the three mighty tragedies and the dainty satirical 
burlesque that he has given us within the last twelvemonth 
—inventing, we remark in passing, a new art to do so— 
they have still the corner of a quick eye for the productions 
of our more popular dramatist, Mr. Bernard Shaw. And in 
one important point Mr. Shaw is entitled to be considered 
on terms of equality with the author of 4 Greek Borgia: he 
flies at great game. In Mayor Barbara he challenged our 
deepest feelings by the hallowed name of religion. In The 
Doctor's Dilemma he bids us hold our breath in the sacred 
presence of death. 

The story of Mr. Shaw’s “ tragedy in four acts and an 
epilogue” is already well known. On the basis of a plot, 
the lines of which are not, we think, wholly original, Mr. 
Shaw puts to us a question that is the subject of general 
interest and often of hot debate. A doctor, Sir Colenso 
Ridgeon, falls in love ‘with Jennifer, the wife of Louis 
Dubedat, a consumptive patient, whom he alone can cure. 
He lets the patient die, only to find that he has omitted 
from his calculation one important factor, viz. the feelings 
of the lady, who promptly marries some one else. This is 
the personal interest of the play, which is, however, quickly 
absorbed in that of the wider question propounded under 
cover of it. For Dubedat is an artist of heaven-sent genius 
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and beyond this, according to the judgment of the world, a 
very pretty compound of qualities derived from the place 
that is not heaven. Now his life can only be saved by his 
reception into the home where Ridgeon’s new treatment for 
tuberculosis is properly administered. Strained to the 
utmost limit of its resources the home can take but one 
more patient : shall it be the brilliant Dubedat, or shall it 
be Dr. Blenkinsop, a poor, stupid, hard-worked physician, 
of common fibre but honest to the backbone, whose life is 
in the balance too? Is it better for the world to preserve 
pedestrian virtue or the prospect of marvellous works of art ? 

Here then is the doctor’s, and our, dilemma. It need 
hardly be said that it is put to us with all Mr. Shaw’s 
accustomed agility and address. So much at least we expect 
and always find in Mr. Shaw, who spurs us into his subject 
with the medley of old and new satirical quips that give to 
his work its peculiar 4ri. But in certain respects this play 
differs from the fashion of the two that preceded it. Both 
Sohn Bull's Other Island and Mayor Barbara were conspicuous 
for the absence of logical action and of reality, as opposed to 
scenic naturalness, in their main characters. In The Doctor’s 
Dilemma the action proceeds, smooth and regulated, from the 
beginning to the end. It starts slowly, to be sure, but a 
special milieu has to be constructed, one difficult and 
delicate to manage; Harley Street, the consulting-room, 
the inner life of the profession, toxin and antitoxin, disease 
and its remedies, are set before us with unexampled ease, 
with wit, with—we particularly notice—fairness, and before 
the end of Act II we have in our hands the motives from 
which the dénotiment will result. In these two acts, 
moreover, Mr. Shaw makes an evident return to reality ; 
approaches it perhaps more closely than he has ever done 
save in Mrs. Warren's Profession. The six doctors who 
enter on the scene are not only six different types, but six 
different people. It would be a nice question whether the 
Jew, the blunt practitioner of a past generation, or the 
fashionable Court physician gives us more the effect that 
we might meet him any day at dinner: even the surgeon, 
who is farcically satirised, has, as it were, a daylight 
personality. 
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A good start, it will be said; the plausibility of which is 
spoiled only by one outbreak of Mr. Shaw’s fantasy. Instead 
of the familiar medical butler, Sir Colenso Ridgeon’s attend- 
ant is a wearisome old nurse, whose presence, though 
perhaps barely possible, needs in a play substantial reasons 
that are not forthcoming. And this want of plausibility is 
apparent at later points too. Ridgeon is in love with 
Jennifer, so we find it stated. It is possible, we do not 
doubt ; but doctors do not invariably fall in love with their 
patients’ wives—we want the fact made probable, as it is, 
for instance, in Le Due/ of Lavedan. To the profession, the 
profession comes before all: in the natural course no doctor 
would hesitate to save Blenkinsop, the doctor, before 
Dubedat, the layman, whatever their characters—we ask 
again why this is ignored. Ridgeon’s motives for giving 
over Dubedat to the courtly Bonnington, in whose hands he 
dies, are mixed: he thinks Dubedat a scoundrel not worth 
saving ; he wants to get rid of him so as to marry Jennifer ; 
and, loving Jennifer, he desires to save her the overwhelming 
pain of the discovery that Dubedat, her nonpareil hero, is a 
precious scamp. Well and good; but man is in the habit 
of attributing past action to the most innocent or most 
convenient of his motives, whereas Ridgeon in the epilogue 
says, without truth and without remorse, “I murdered him.” 
This is a frame of mind in which Mr. Shaw might indeed 
make us believe ; only he does not. 

In themselves, the doctors’ two acts, as we may call them, 
constitute a remarkable achievement (a special tribute of 
praise is due to the exquisite and forcible acting of Mr. 
Eric Lewis as Sir Ralph Bloomfield Bonnington) and in 
many respects are masterly. But passing from their brilliant 
effects to the ménage of the artist, we experience a bitter 
disappointment. The dilemma, in the first place, has some- 
what changed its character. It is no longer Art versus 
Morality, but the New Morality versus the Old. At the 
end of Act II we know that Dubedat has, by false pretences, 
obtained money from every one he could, rooked dull Dr. 
Blenkinsop of his last half-crown, stolen a gold cigarette 
case, told hypocritical lies, and married two wives: there 
may be more, we only know of two. As Act III opens 
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he tries to persuade Ridgeon to defraud his own wife and 
to blackmail his patients. A fair issue is thus stated between 
art, naked of all morals, and virtue shorn of all embellish- 
ment. But with the development of Act III we perceive 
that the chief question in which Mr. Shaw wishes to interest 
us is after all, not this, but: Is Dubedat really a scoundrel ? 
Nay, is he not a hero, and, so far from being utterly non- 
moral, is he not in truth a type of a higher morality than 
that according to which the world, and the doctors, condemn 
him? His is the inner vision, his the faith that makes life 
noble, he is in communion with the things that alone have 
value: in comparison the standard of the bustling world is 
base beyond description. On such grounds he is justified by 
his wife, a very Shavian young woman, to the end. A fine 
subject truly (Ze Devil’s Disciple on a higher plane, con 
variazioni), but a different one. The shifting of interest is 
not startling, but it is fundamental: it breaks the back of 
the subject, renders the first two acts sterile, and by con- 
centrating attention solely on Dubedat’s character, seriously 
damages the possibilities of the play. We feel the grip of 
Mr. Shaw’s hand to have slackened. 

To attain success in spite of this one thing was essential. 
The artist should have been heroic. The bombast of the 
conception might then have been impressive and have kept 
the last part of the play going without our noticing over- 

much the insult paid it by the author in disintegrating it half 
| way through. For the conception of the purely sweet, utterly 
non-moral artist is as bombastic and sentimental as that of 
Conolly, the superb electrician, in The Irrational Knot. We 
all know the school-girl’s admiration—the noble, strong, 
self-sufficient man, striding along the path of his high destiny, 
| recking not of the world and scoring off every one as he 











goes. Such was Conolly, such Cashel Byron: such, in his 
way, is Dubedat. Unfortunately the difference in Dubedat’s 
case ruins him. Cashel and Conolly were good fun : they 
had for us, in the pride of their absurd strength, the same 
fascination that Mr. Max Pemberton’s heroes have. They 
warmed the school-girl in our hearts. But Dubedat 
is anemic. Without the charm of Ireland and saintly 
q delusion, he is Peter Keegan over again, transported from 
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‘fohn Bulls Other Island to mouth an artistic instead of a 
religious ideal. True, he scores off the doctors, who for 
men of the world have singularly little argument about 
them; but since he talks like a raw Paris art student 
lecturing his home circle at Brixton, the effect is only 
the more shocking for its untruth and displeasing for its 
silliness. Poseur though he is, he must be an undeniable 
artist, or the situation falls flat: we ask for a Monet ora 
Whistler, and are given a clap-trap weakling who might do 
Art notes for a ladies’ magazine. On certain lapses from 
good taste that occur during the last two acts it is needless 
to dwell; yet the reflection cannot be avoided that one 
word alone is fit to characterise the cheapness of Dubedat’s 
would-be tragical death scene. When Mr. Shaw grows 
vulgar, we shudder and are silent. There is more dignity 
and a richer mystery in the ‘“‘ Death—what is death ?” of 
Stevenson and Henley’s Macaire than in the twenty minutes’ 
emasculated rant to which we are treated by Mr. Shaw’s 
Dubedat. 

Something of this flabbiness should perhaps be attributed 
to defects in the representation, for admirable as is much of 
the acting, certain of the characters are not quite driven 
home. Mr. Granville Barker as Dubedat gives us little of the 
ardour of a passionate artist, nothing of the illness of a man 
dying from the first of consumption. In Act II he coughs 
once, but not again; and on the point of death addresses 
his wife in clear and bell-like tones that too obviously denote 
a powerful pair of lungs. The struggle between Ridgeon 
and Dubedat is indicated rather than realised: Jennifer 
leaves us frigid. In this, truly, she resembles Mr. Shaw’s 
other heroines, and the author cannot escape responsibility ; 
with a performance even more perfect his last two acts and 
epilogue would scarcely rise above the level of melodrama. 
Melodrama hot is fare for a stout man ; cold, it is sickly 
and, alas, tedious. 

And here the name of Mr. Verrall crops up again in 
our thoughts. We can imagine ourselves, a grieved and 
perceptive audience, addressing Mr. Shaw in some such 
fashion as this: ‘‘O Bernard Shaw, you are the keenest 
writer of our day. You have, above any other, vivid 
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imagination, sprightly insight, biting wit, power of various 
characterisation, facility in the dramatic craft. But to the 
creation of great work two qualities are indispensable, strong 
good sense and laborious application ; and these you do not 
show us. Now here is another, a man no less witty than 
yourself, but more sane, who by the concentrated force of his 
intellect, by the soundness of his sense, by the rigorous 
ordering of his high imagination, has from the materials 
left by an antique writer constructed not one alone, but 
several works of lofty art, in which the fabric is so noble, 
the workmanship so rigidly tested, the architecture so 
grandly harmonious that we may well predict for them 
and for their author lasting fame. It is this architectonic 
power that we beseech you to master and apply to your 
thoughts. We prize you highly, we are loath to see your 
rare gifts scattered fruitlessly. We would have you achieve 
something worthy of them. In your latest work you have 
builded high ; but the design was askew, its results were 
too little studied. And great is the fall thereof.” 
Joun Pottock 
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HILLS AND THE SEA’ 


F one quality which this book possesses, the reader 

will soon become aware. It is the more noticeable 
since itis uncommon. We are always coming across books 
of impressions, confessions, and sensations; but though 
some of them contain pages of admirable and elegant 
description, we seldom catch the glow of the author’s own 
happiness in the experiences or impressions he describes. 
Sometimes we are convinced that the writer has felt the 
beauty of these, sometimes we know that he has only 
“seen, not felt, how-beautiful they are” ; but we are seldom 
convinced that they have filled him with joy. 

Now in this book, a collection of newspaper articles, 
some of them mere scraps, mere beginnings, random shots 
at a theme, others scenes, finished, framed and hung, you 
will find everywhere this uncommon quality : that when 
the author has seen or felt something he has judged to be 
beautiful or significant, his spirits bound upwards, and he 
writes like a man capable of rapture. 

A long quotation will serve our turn best, because the 
reader may notice in it many other qualities, upon some of 
which there is no time to dwell. The author has been 
walking all day among the French Pyrenees ; at a time of 
year, either early spring or late autumn, when it is cold in 
the high valleys. In the evening he descends upon a 
village and stops in the darkness on the threshold of an inn. 


“As I waited there, hesitating, my fatigue came 
upon me, and I knocked at their great door. They 


1 Hills and the Sea. By H. Belloc. Methuen and Co, 6s. 
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HILLS AND THE SEA 


opened, and light poured upon the road, and the noise 
of peasants talking loudly, and the roaring welcome of 
a fire. 


* * * * * * 


I that had lost count of hours and of heights in the 
glamour of the midnight, and of the huge abandoned 
places of my climb, stepped now into a hall where the 
centuries also mingled and lost their order. The 
dancing fire filled one of those great pent-house 
chimneys that witness to the communal life of the 
Middle Ages. Around and above it, ironwork of a 
hundred years branched from the ingle nooks to support 
the drying meats of the winter provision. A wide 
board, rude, overmassive, and shining with long usage, 
reflected the stoneware and the wine. Chairs, carved 
grotesquely, and as old almost as the walls about me, 
stood round the comfort of the fire. I saw that the 
windows were deeper than a man’s arms could reach, 
and wedge-shaped—made for fighting. I saw that the 
beams of the high roof, which the fire-light hardly 
caught, were black oak, and squared enormously, like 
the ribs of a master-galley, and in the leaves and garden 
things that hung from them, in the mighty stones of 
the wall, and the beaten earth of the floor, the strong 
simplicity of our past, and the promise of our endur- 
ance, came upon me... So we talked together, 
drinking wine and telling each other of many things. 
They rose to go to their homes, which were their own 
without a lord. We exchanged the last salutations. 
The wooden soles of their shoes clattered upon the 
stone threshold of the door. 

The master also rose and left me. Isat there for 
perhaps an hour, alone, with the falling fire before me, 
and a vision in my heart. 

Though I was here on the very roof and centre of 
the western land, I heard the surge of the inner and 
the roll of the outer sea; the foam broke against the 
Hebrides, and made a white margin to the cliffs of 
Holy Ireland. The tide poured up beyond our islands 
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to the darkness inthe north. I saw the German towns 
and Lombardy, and the light on Rome. 
* * * 7” * * 

So that old room, by its very age, reminded me, 
not of decay, but of unchangeable things. 

All this came to me out of the fire; and upon 
such a scene passed the pageantry of our astouncing 
history. The armies marching perpetually, the guns 
and ring of bronze. I heard the chaunt of our prayers. 

* * * * * * 

That night I slept ten hours. Next day, as I 
swung out into the air, I knew that whatever Power 
comforts men had thrown wide open the gates of 
morning ; and a gale sang strong and clear across 
that pale blue sky which mountains have for a 
neighbour.” 


Who will deny to the writer of this passage the power of 
communicating his joy or the faculty of a swift imagination ? 
The sentences stand, too, on each other like well-squared 
stones, without need of cement or mortar. Behind them 
can be felt the peculiar emotion which inspires good 
history. Of the other faculties necessary to the historian 
there are, in this book, no traces ; but the power of pano- 
ramic imagination, and above all, of seeing, as emotion 
heightens, individual men and objects falling into their 
places in a great procession of events, instead of seeing them 
more and more isolated as the interest they excite in- 
creases, that power is there in a degree sufficient to 
make the reader long for its exercise in some book of large 
undertakings. 

There is a curious vividness in many strokes of observ- 
ation scattered through these pages, the quality of which 
we are at a loss to define. But they will remind the 
reader of vividness, both dream-like and real, of extraneous 
impressions, received when his mind has been intensely 
preoccupied with some central emotion. Objects seem to 
strike the author’s imagination with the brief and sudden 
impact of things seen on a journey, undertaken at the 
instance of some grave urgency. He often seems to catch 
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HILLS AND THE SEA 


at the surface of life, with the eagerness of a man arrived at 
his destination, seeking among the hurrying crowd for the 
face which will tell him what he has come to learn. 

There are, too, subtle criticisms caught in their flight 
across the imagination. For instance in this description of 
the belfry tower at Delft :— 


“Now the belfry of Delft, though all the upper 
part is of stone, yet stands on a great pedestal (as it 
were) of brick—a pedestal higher than the houses. 
And in this base are pierced two towering, broad and 
single ogives, empty and wonderful and full of that 
untragic sadness which you may find also in the 
drooping and wide eyes of extreme old age.” 


Hills and the Sea, then, is a collection of short sketches, 
written in many moods, but inspired by one spirit. There 
is the mood of satire, of romantic jollity, of adventure, and 
the mood of grateful rest ; some are written at times when 
the present draws, for the author, all its significance from 
a realisation of the past, others when the actual moment 
seems to be all important. The spirit which runs through 
all these moods is, on the emotional side, an attitude of the 
will, a kind of determination of the imagination to strike 
out godlike sparks of feeling from experience, to preserve 
at all sacrifices, and among all circumstances, the fervency 
and glow of life; -and on the side of the intellect it is a 
conviction that the world is a mystery, which the reason 
cannot explain or induce to order, of which the meaning is 
sometimes revealed in sudden pauses of thought or may 
come blowing down the winds of laughter. The best 
passages are of a high order of imaginative merit ; and, as 
might be inferred, the worst are due to forcing the mood, 
which results in an occasional artificial sturdiness of style 
and a tendency to obscurantic mystification. Possessed by 
convictions he ftnds ignored on this side and that, there is 
often contempt in his laughter and arrogance in his joy, 
qualities which will repel some and kindle others. He has 
a Borrovian faculty of interesting the reader in himself ; 
and the idea that the reader catches, if he is attentive to 
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the spirit of the writer, as well as to the subjects written 
upon, is that of a man preoccupied with many things, 
hurrying across life, to whom the emotion and experience 
of the moment is the thing of value, its result in literature 
a secondary matter, the significance of which depends 
upon being deftly and masterfully handled, rather than upon 
exactness and fidelity to fact. 


A CRYSTAL AGE’ 


TOPIAS and romances of the future are, at any rate, 

pleasant exercises of hope. We need not take their 
prophetic character very seriously in order to enjoy them ; and 
since their interest springs from a sense of diceatinkaction 
with the present, tinged with hope of better things to come, 
they appeal to a sentiment common enough, and hened 
enough to support many ingenious structures of fancy. 

Three pictures, well worth contemplating, of more or 
less ideal conditions have been given to this age, which is 
certainly in trouble about its soul, though it does not seem 
very determinedly set on amendment: William Morris’ 
News from Nowhere, Mr. Wells’ 4 Modern Utopia and 
now this book—A Crystal Age. The eighteenth century 
projected its dreams of a golden time into the past; we, 
elated by the recent spectacle of prodigious changes and 
pricked by a sharper discontent, prefer to throw our dreams 
forward into the future. 

Each of these three writers, Morris, Mr. Wells, and 
Mr. Hudson, has drawn a picture of a world fitted to hold 
the good things he has found most excellent in his own 
experience. To William Morris pleasure and fellowship in 
production, generosity, and abundance of life, a strong, 
grave race of men and women, the common board, the 
delight of creation, the village community, “ the little 
house on the _ hill,” teeming gardens, and_ garden-like 
tillage, stood for the emotions which were most satisfying 
and secure. These things are the substance of his dream. 

It is not so easy to suggest by catalogue the features of 


1 A Crystal Agee By W.H. Hudson. T. Fisher Unwin. London. 6s. 
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life dwelt on most enthusiastically in 4 Modern Utopia; 
Mr. Wells being more anxious than any other dreamer of 
dreams to show how his dream might really come true. 
This, indeed, is the great and unusual merit of his book ; 
that it is a directer criticism upon the present than all 
other Utopias ; that it encourages the imagination to work 
upon schemes and methods of social construction, till the 
impossible seems the just possible, and the possible not alto- 
gether improbable. But Mr. Wells’ preoccupation with 
the machinery which supports his ideal world, cramps him 
as an artist and forces him to emphasise those desirable 
things, for which he can account, at the expense of 
the best his imagination could have otherwise provided. 
Still his vision of perfect conditions, dimmed as it is by 
ingenious detail, by the transplantation of the commonplace 
and by the precedence his intention forces him to give to 
the probable over the perfect, is by no means a bleak, com- 
plicated piece of political machinery. We catch glimpses 
of vast cities, towering buildings, honeycombed with 
windows and rising in solemn domes and flame-like spires ; 
of broad avenues, thronged with cheerful, busy people, 
dressed gaily, carrying themselves proudly ; of public 
places, august and quiet; of flying ships, hovering and 
darting in the sky ; of the whole earth so webbed by swift 
railways, that almost every spot in Europe is a convenient 
suburban site, with the exception perhaps of districts in 
which wildness (like the grisly bears in Yellowstone Park) is 
preserved for purposes of contemplation and spiritual re- 
freshment. In spite of this you feel a waft of home- 
sickness and depression, when at the close of the book you 
are dropped again amid the roar and splash of Piccadilly. 
This Utopia is kept together by a body of men, who find 
their sober happiness in devoting their energies and intellects 
to ruling the world. A huge population, the domination 
of nature by science, complex activity, and a type of char- 
acter that finds his keenest satisfaction in understanding and 
altering the conditions of life, are, then, the chief features of 
this ideal. 

Mr. Hudson’s imaginary world differs widely from both 


of these. To contemplate man with satisfaction, he must 
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picture him among primitive surroundings; he must 
imagine him, though with nothing of our “probably 
arboreal” ancestor about him, as living again in the forest 
period. But this time in peace, in plenty, and passionless ; 
living by immemorial tradition, his recurrent functions and 
duties coloured by dignified ritual which draws its signifi- 
cance from trust in the Spirit of Earth ; gifted, too, with 
the faculty of a more wonderful and supple music, reflecting 
the harmonies of sky and forest and all shades of peace 
and sorrow. 

The introduction of a derelict member of our race into 
this “crystal age” is managed without fuss or elaboration, 
and we are interested at once in the story. He finds himself 
in a society of men and women, singularly calm and gentle 
and sensitive, living together in a great house, which seems 
as ancient as the rock on which it stands. Upon all is the 
stamp of durability and peace. The house itself is at once 
the temple of their faith and their home. The men and 
women are singularly alike. In fact the only member of 
the community who shows the characteristics of a robust 
masculinity, is one old man, vigorous and dignified, who is 
addressed with great reverence as “Father” by all the others. 
He is the centre of authority. The story is a love story ; 
the narrator falls in love with one of the daughters of the 
house. He is most kindly received ; but, as is the fate of 
all travellers in golden ages, he finds himself constantly 
humiliated by a sense of his inferiority and puzzled by the 
want of comprehension in his companions. From their 
frequent cross-purpose conversations we gradually learn the 
nature of the society in which he finds himself. He hears 
some passages read from a book one night, and quotations 
from these will inform the reader of some of the peculiarities 
of this new world. As for men of the old world, the earth 
has covered long ago all their ruined works with her dark 
mould and green forests. Men in the past, says the book, 
sought after knowledge of various kinds, “asking not 
whether it was for good or for evil; while their knowledge 
grew apace, that better knowledge and discrimination which 
the Father gives to every living soul, both in man and in 
beast, was taken from them.” . . . But the men of this new 
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age seek only to inform themselves of the will of the Spirit of 
Earth, and to reflect in their own lives the variety and perman- 
ence of nature. “Therefore dowe, like him yet unable to reach 
so great a height, borrow nothing from one another, but in 
each house learn separately from him alone who has infinite 
riches ; so that every habitation, changeless and eternal in 
itself, shall yet differ from all others, having its own special 
beauty and splendour.” The men of the crystal age live, 
then, widely scattered over the earth in communities, each 
of which has developed arts and customs of its own. The 
glory of this particular house is its music. 

Now though our contemporary is awed and charmed by 
his surroundings and by these beautiful people he finds 
himself at first by no means at home among them. He 
confesses that he misses “the fragrant cup of coffee, the 
streaky rasher from the dear familiar pig, and after breakfast 
the well-flavoured cigar; but these lesser drawbacks were 
soon forgotten.” A more serious uneasiness and discontent 
come over him. He cannot make his feelings towards 
Voletta understood. 

Before this episode he has repaired what he discovers to 
have been a grave discourtesy. He has found out that there 
is also a “ Mother of the house,” a kind of queen among 
them, living apart, and has asked to be presented to her. 
She is the only person who, he feels, understands what he is 
going through. She is different to the others in expression 
and appearance: ‘One reason was that she was extremely 
pale, and bore on her countenance the impress of long-con- 
tinued suffering ; but that was not all . . . dearer than all 
these things to my mind were the marks of passion it 
exhibited, the petulant, almost scornful mouth and the half- 
eager, half-weary expression of the eyes, for these seemed 
rather to belong to that imperfect world from which I had 
been severed and which was still dear to my unregenerate 
heart.” She becomes his friend; but he shocks her by his 
description of a world in which all women are on an equality, 
all possessing the same capacity for suffering; and where all 
are or would be mothers. She is disgusted. ‘The human 
race would multiply, until the fruits of the soil would be 
insufficient for its support ; and the earth would be filled 
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with degenerate beings, starved-in body and debased in 
mind—all clinging to an existence utterly without joy.” 
He begins to guess the secret of the passionless calm of these 
beings, who had outlived and left as immeasurably far 
behind as the instincts of the wolf and the ape the strongest 
emotion of which his heart was capable. 

The end is tragic; but its sadness may be mitigated for 
the sympathetic reader by the reflexion that since the story 
is written in the first person it cannot close with the narrator’s 
death. He finds a bottle on which are engraved various 
directions and promises, among them this: ‘‘ When your soul 
is darkened so that it is hard to know evil from good and the 
thoughts that are in you tend to madness, drink of me and 
be cured.” At first he holds himself back. He wishes in his 
passion for power to shatter the sacred houses of this later race, 
“and re-people the peaceful world with struggling, starving 
millions, as in the past, so that the beautiful flower of love 
which had withered in men’s hearts might blossom again. . . . 
Better a thousand times the thoughts that lead to madness 
than this colourless existence without love.” But in the end 
he drinks. He begins to feel an icy coldness creeping 
through him, and while awaiting the change, he picks up 
an old book, in which he reads that one of the daughters of 
the house may be chosen to fill the Mother’s place. He 
realises that the customs and natures of these strange people 
may yet allow him to gain his heart’s desire; but his hands 
begin to stiffen on the book and his eyes to follow the writing 
with more and more difficulty ; Death was the cure the 
mysterious vessel promised to those who drank. He hears 
Voletta calling for him; she has been with the dying 
Mother. He hears her and cannot answer. The book 
ends with the sound of her frightened cry when she finds 
him. | 

This book is then rather a romance than a Utopia; but 
it may be classed and compared with the other two books 
mentioned in so far as it is an attempt to imagine the lives 
of a happier humanity. The secret of their happiness lies 
not in a domination of nature, but in a mystic sympathy 
with nature; in the earth being depopulated ; in variety and 
wildness ; not in mankind being drawn into a close and 
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complex federation. It differs from the ideal of Morris in 
that art and fellowship are less important than communion 
with nature; and from the ideal of 4 Modern Utopia 
in that intellect is unimportant and the passions are 
extinguished, not regulated; while the conditions in which 
men live are patriarchal and primitive. In Mr. Hudson’s 
writings two emotions are described with the passion 
of a poet: a love of nature and a love between the sexes, 
which is an adoration of beauty, simple and unmixed with 
friendship. He has imagined a race who are better fitted 
for the first than we are; but he has deprived them of all 
experience of the second, as though he felt that perfect 
enjoyment in contemplation required a peace of heart which 
the other emotion destroyed. This beautiful and moving 
book is some measure of what the loss of that emotion 
would mean. 
DesmonD MacCartTuy 
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GILLIGAN 


I 
N the chilly grey of the summer dawn Murtagh Gilligan 


was wakened by something skirling and croaking down 
his chimney. It was an early-rising jackdaw, which, having 
with fateful consequences thoroughly roused the reluctant 
sleeper, flew away out of his story. Murtagh got up at 
once, and made his way cautiously out of doors, not because 
he felt any wish to explore his new, hateful surroundings, 
but merely because it seemed intolerable to lie still and think 
how far he was from Barnadrum. All the day before he had 
spent, to his sorrow, in journeying eastward across the width 
of Ireland. An outside-car at each end, with an interminable 
train in the space between, had carried him through scenes 
which he had not the heart to notice, and dusk had blurred 
everything by the time he neared his destination. 

Now as he stood at the little green wooden gate, he looked 
about him with small curiosity, so firmly was he convinced 
that in his lost Barnadrum alone could life be worth living. 
The fact that he had known no other place in his five and 
twenty years did but strengthen this conviction. He could 
not be said to have chosen a propitious moment for his first 
survey of prejudged Portcormac. It was that trying hour 
before sunrise when in the lack-lustre twilight everything 
wears a drearily unreal aspect, meaningless somehow, and yet 
menacing. Murtagh saw a flat stretch of tilled land, with 
a sprinkling of cottages and trees. Close at hand the fields 
were large and square, divided by low, straight hedges, and 
mostly filled with cabbages and turnips. ‘“ Faix, but it’s the 
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quare, ugly, unnathural lookin’ little dog-hole,” he said to 
himself. ‘I wisht the divil was sailin’ away wid the half 
of it before ever I set eyes on it.” 

The country he had quitted is partly spread in wide 
moorlands, and crumpled partly into peaks and glens, so 
that its wild spaciousness abounds with small sheltering 
nooks, one of which had been his own and his forefathers’ 
for the dear knows how long between them all. Certainly 
the accumulated regrets of many generations seemed to 
weigh upon Murtagh’s spirit as his thoughts turned towards 
the little house under the hill. With more clearness than 
meets the bodily eye he beheld the fleck of white and 
brown against the grassy steep, dappled with furze and 
boulders ; it was as if the sweeping slope had receded into 
a hollow just for the accommodation of the Gilligans’ abode. 
Murtagh, at any rate, felt that he had left the single spot on 
earth into which he fitted, and to which he belonged by 
rights. Beyond it the whole world was as unsuitable for a 
dwelling-place as the lonesome ocean that, not many roods 
from his door, rounded off everything to the westward with 
a hazy rim. 

And here, by the same token, he descried a few fields 
off the familiar watery curve, dimly colourless in the 
pale gloaming, but not to be mistaken, nor yet to be 
recognised without a gleam of pleasure. Though Murtagh 
had no great love for the sea as such, he could not in this 
alien region fail to find something consolatory in the sight 
of any accustomed object; and he made for it straightway, 
down a lane bordered by furrows set thick with their thriving 
crops. To his mind they had a vile, outlandish appearance. 
He felt several degrees less dejected when he presently found 
himself on the strand, where the crude, harsh smell of the 
turnips yielded place to those ocean-odours by old ac- 
quaintance endeared. It was a rough beach, sloping in 
ill-defined terraces of shingle, strewn with large stones, on 
one of which he seated himself, and stared out, across the 
still, floor-like water. Oftentimes had he sat just so among 
the wrack-wreathed boulders on summer evenings at home ; 
with the difference, it is true, that then he was at home, so 
thoroughly as to have his house in view very close by if 
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he turned his head. In fact it had been a favourite diversion 
of his boyhood to watch until the broad disc of the setting 
sun touched the water’s rim, and then scamper up the foot- 
slope to reach his door before the scarlet fireball had quite 
gone under. Generally he had easily won that race, run 
with his elongated shadow sliding on before him, to shoot 
up against the white wall, and in the dark room he would 
always find his mother busy about supper at the hearth, red 
as if with brands plucked from the fading west. He thought 
of it now, and added the reflection that here was no sun- 
setting, but a miserable and undesired dawn. The sun, no 
doubt, would by and by be swinging up over the dismal 
fields behind him, and weary hours must pass before he 
could hope for even the poor comfort of seeing yonder 
horizon flush with the end of an exile’s day. 

Thinking thus, he chanced to raise his eyes, and there 
was a small arc of fiery gold low down in the leaden grey 
haze far out on the utmost verge. As he stared at this half 
incredulously, it rose and grew, lifting itself up higher, and 
rounding itself into a full orb, burning raylessly. Beyond 
question the sun was coming up out of the sea. An 
unutterable horror rushed over Murtagh at this sight. If 
it had trundled itself towards him across the water’s face, 
the portent would have seemed scarcely more startling and 
astounding. Perhaps, indeed, he had actually learned enough 
from his school-books to know that such a thing could be 
explained scientifically ; but this did not alter its bewildering 
novelty in his own personal experience, or diminish his dis- 
may. ‘The sun to be risin’ itself up wrongways out of the 
say in place of goin’ down. Saw you ever the like of that ?” 
he protested to his lonely self. ‘“‘ Och, but it’s the unnathural 
place altogether. Stoppin’ in it is what I won’t be for man 
or mortal. Sure if Herself knew the quareness of it, she 
wouldn’t ax me, sorra bit of her would. And the rest of 
them may say what they plase. The fine fool I was to be 
mindin’ them, troth was I.” 

He turned his back abruptly on the misplaced sun, which 
began to pursue him with quivering ruddy shafts, and before 
he had traversed the short lane he had firmly made up his 
mind that he would start for Barnadrum without delay. 
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The promptness of his resolve much favoured the chances 
of his acting on it, as the lapse of a few days would probably 
have wrought a melancholy acquiescence in his lot, whence 
he might have lacked energy to emerge. His first steps 
would now cost him but little trouble, the end of them was 
what bothered him, and that it well might do so could 
be easily understood by any one acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances in which he had left home. 

Ere that came to pass there had been an incredible amount 
of argument about it and about in the little dwelling huddled 
below Knocknagee. A large share of the talk had been 
done by Lizzie, the rather newly-married wife of Murtagh’s 
elder brother, Christy. She was one of the Aherns, who 
had the name of possessing tongues like the clapper of a 
mill. All through the spring and early summer her theme 
had constantly been what a pity it was to see a fine young 
man like Murt wasting his time in such a poor, backward 
place as Barnadrum, where the most he could do was scarce 
worth his victuals; and thence she had gradually proceeded 
to how far better would be his chances if he were working 
on her cousins’ farm in the county Louth, where they 
wanted another hand, since the last brother went to the 
States, and where they would a deal liefer employ somebody 
belonging to respectable people:than a stranger, who might 
turn out a rogue on them for aught they could tell. In this 
view Lizzie was supported, half-heartedly, by her husband, 
whom she appraised as “a big, soft gob of good nature,” 
and volubly by all her own kin, who were numerous among 
the neighbours. But the little old woman who sat in the 
chimney-corner never added a word to the chorus of 
exhortation, and Lizzie was not slow to perceive that as 
long as his mother kept silence, Murtagh would be urged 
in vain. Lizzie, indeed, seldom was slow about perceiving 
things into which it behoved her to pry, and she had 
sufficient reasons, mere fact being by no means _in- 
dispensable, when. she soon adopted a habit of expatiating 
much to her mother-in-law on the wonderful fancy that 
Murt had taken for Andy Loughlin’s youngest daughter, 
Biddy. Old Mrs. Gilligan had occasionally expressed a 
wish that Murt might find a good wife before she herself 
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got her death with the rheumatism and asthma, which 
made her health precarious. But a vague and invisible 
good wife was one thing, and that red-headed girl of ould 
Andy Loughlin’s quite another. Who were the Loughlins, 
bedad ? cock them up—and she never had any liking for 
that Biddy at all. So Murtagh presently learned, with 
grief, that his mother had come round to everybody else’s 
opinion about the advisability of his departure. 

And the worst of it was that he knew how right they 
were, ina way. There really was not employment for two 
men on the shred of a holding, now mostly mountainy land, 
fit only for sheep, since Lawson the grazier had somehow 
come by their two best fields on their father’s death. 
Christy could easily get on without him, and he would be 
far more use away earning and saving up money to buy a 
bit of stock, than stopping in it, and eating the worth of 
every hand’s turn he did. Besides that he might be able to 
send home many an odd trifle that Herself was at a loss for 
in the winter. He had said something of this to Lizzie, 
when he was beginning to face the dreadful enterprise, 
whereupon she had drawn such a picture of the comfort in 
which his mother would abide during his absence, and the 
years which he would thus add to her life, that it had gone far 
towards evicting him. Moreover, Lizzie in a jocular, good- 
humoured way threw out hints about the charms of Biddy 
Loughlin, which no doubt made it hard for him to think 
of leaving ; and these again gave him, as the jester intended, 
a strong shove in the same direction. So he had at length 
set forth desperately from an excited village, for his long 
hesitation had been watched with interest by the neighbours. 
Some of them predicted his speedy return, notwithstanding 
that the price of three sheep at Ballynaughton fair had been 
laid out upon his travelling expenses. The consideration of 
that pecuniary sacrifice weighed less heavily with him than 
the sense that he was fulfilling those prophecies ; the fore- 
knowledge of how folk would “rise the laugh on him,” 
while Lizzie would account with intolerable facetiousness 
for his untimely reappearance. Undoubtedly much wrath 
and ridicule awaited him at Barnadrum. 

Though all this did not now avail to dissolve the purpose 
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which had crystallised so swiftly as he stood by the redden- 
ing sea, it did modify his proceedings, for it disposed him 
to travel slowly. Speed was, it is true, put out of his power 
by the fact that his sense of honour impelled him to make 
his hosts, the MacFarlanes, the utmost amends he could, 
lest they should have been caused any expense or inconveni- 
ence by his change of plans. Murtagh’s desire ever was to 
be what his Gaelic-speaking neighbours called fahoo/ 
(fLatrheat) in all his dealings, and he handed over his 
one-pound note to old Peter MacFarlane with an air which 
conveyed the impression that such things grew like leaves 
on the trees at Barnadrum, and that he only regretted not 
having happened to bring more of them along with him. 
But as in truth it represented considerably more than half 
his cash in hand, the transaction strictly limited his choice 
of the means by which he would recross Ireland, and quite 
excluded railways. Still there were, of course, possibilities 
of loitering on foot. Then, as at the first sizeable town into 
which he tramped he provided himself with a pound of the 
dearest tea for his mother, the number of his shillings was 
reduced very seriously, considering the ways and days that 
lay before him. This seemed to prescribe haste, and he did 
make the first stages of his journey in immensely long forced 
marches, though less from dread of failing supplies than 
from a wish to get as quickly as might be out of that doleful 
region, with its strange-spoken people, and deplorable lack 
of bog-lands, or anything you could give the name of a hill. 


II 


By the time that Murtagh came once more among re- 
assuring turf-stacks his brown, Spanish-looking visage had 
grown pinched and peaked, from, in a measure, much 
exercise and scanty fare, but chiefly from the workings of 
an anxious mind. Often it kept him waking distressfully 
as he passed the night in the shelter of some dyke or rick, 
where he would have been well enough content, had not 
concern about the future driven away his dreams. For 
while the smell of the turf-smoke on the air, and the 
gradually more home-like aspect of the country-side, 
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seemed to whet the edge of his longing for Barnadrum, 
they also made him forecast more vividly the details of his 
reception there. He saw himself walking up the steep 
boreen, which runs between high furzy banks into a little 
settlement of cabins called the Town. He heard somebody 
shout : ‘“ Here’s Murt Gilligan comin’ along,” and knew 
that every half-door in view would forthwith frame an 
amazed beholder of his approach, and that he would have 
to answer as best he might the awkward questions, and 
meet with what spirit he could muster the more or less 
friendly sallies of the neighbours. 

That would be disagreeable enough, but graver far were 
the troubles he foreboded at home, where amazement and 
amusement would anon give place to wrath, not unreason- 
able, considering “the sum of money he was after as good 
as throwing behind the fire on them ”—thus Lizzie would 
word it, and Christy would back her up with inarticulate 
sounds of contempt. About his mother’s reception of him 
he was less clear. Glad to see him he very well knew that 
she would be; yet he had reason to apprehend an under- 
lying regret in her gladness. Keen was his recollection of 
how on his last day at home, when she had wrung his heart 
by wistful, belated hints that he might yet change his mind, 
he had tried to cheer themselves up with extravagant views 
of the splendid things which would be coming for her by 
parcel post to Clonbeg office while he was away, and the 
others which he would return bearing one of these days. It 
was impossible for him to say how much she might be 
counting upon those promises, the fulfilment of which had 
now dwindled into a packet of tea. And even this was 
doomed to disaster by his foolish precipitancy in burdening 
himself with it at such an early stage of his journey. 

One morning as he was coming near a small village, 
where he intended to get his breakfast, he passed an old 
country woman in a large black cloak with a wide-frilled 
white cap under the hood, and two or three brilliant little 
fringed shawls above it. A moment afterwards she laid a 
hand on his arm. ‘“ You’re sowin’ your tay, good lad,” she 
said, and, sure enough, all along the path he had come by lay 
a thin, black line of his precious parched leaves. A rent in 
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the blue paper bag had been made by a sharp stone on 
which he had unwarily laid down his bundle over night, in 
the shed a mile away; and an unlucky hole in the red 
cotton covering had let the tea trickle through so steadily 
that only a few good-for-nothing grains were left. His 
home-coming was bereft of its one poor triumph. 

All these vexations disposed Murtagh to dawdle on his 
road as long as he could supply his wants, which were few 
and compressible. He was following the hay-harvest west- 
ward to districts whither it came later and later. Every 
now and then he stopped to do a day’s mowing or rick- 
building, whereby he earned what paid his way on a further 
tramp. By the time he was almost on the borders of his 
own country, however, where he began to recognise objects 
familiar not only in kind but as individuals, meadows had 
grown rare, and the demand for labourers proportionately 
small. Nevertheless as he plodded, lag-foot, up and down 
hill, with a sound of jibes and reproaches yet unuttered 
tingling in his ears, he formed a plan the carrying out of 
which hinged upon the possibility of his finding field-work. 
He would take up his quarters, he thought, in one of the 
old ruined shanties away at the back of Knocknagee, with 
a good long step between him and home, still not so far off 
but that he might with a little contriving get a glimpse 
occasionally, unbeknownst, to satisfy him “ what way Herself 
was”; for that particular anxiety now predominated over 
all the rest. The shillings remaining to him would procure 
him potatoes for some weeks, he calculated, while, as the 
season advanced, he might make short excursions out into 
the country, and pick up jobs at the reaping and binding. 
In this manner he would be able to maintain himself apart, 
yet not completely severed from his family, until the weather 
waxed “entirely too sevare,” when he might openly return, 
with possibly a bit of money in his pocket, and certainly, 
after an absence which could be described as “ going on for 
six months,” in a position to put a much better face on his 
conduct than if he had just come ignominiously bundling 
back before they had well got rid of him. 

Up among the grassy breadths and creases of the long 
hill-range there was solitude as profound as it can have been 
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ere the days of Partholanus. It was not disturbed even by ‘ 
sheep, since the grazier, whose for the time being were the 
green herbs on a thousand acres, had removed his flocks, 
pending a dispute with his landlord, and the pastures lay 











derelict. Signs, however, clearly showed that a different 
state of things had existed there not so very long ago. The \ 
ruined cabin wherein Murtagh established himself was one { 


of several that still possessed skeleton rafters, though their ri 
thatch had all been snatched away by the winds ; and the | 
sites of others were marked out by walls more or less 
weathered down, sunken deep in weeds. Years had not yet 
washed off or lichened over the black traces of household 
fires. But all around, the furrows where potatoes and oats 
had grown in streaks of rich peaty soil were covered with 
green sward. Their wave-like swell suggested a tide that 
had rolled in to submerge the inmates of this deserted 
hamlet ; a kindlier fate, perhaps, than what had really 
befallen them, as they had in fact been “ put out of it” to 
make room for sheep. 


“Thrust forth shelterless as wild birds’ tribe unnumbered, 
That no men heed, 
Since their master willed the fields their hearthstones 


cumbered 
His flock should feed.” 


But Murtagh, sitting ina corner, with no other company 
than a precarious furze-fed flame, did not feel “very lone- 
some whatever,” because he knew himself to be within 
about an hour’s quick trot of Lorcan’s Lep, a point on the 
road across the moor between Barnadrum and Loughmeena, 
whither folk went to Mass. Lorcan’s Lep is a sharp spur 
of crag jutting out from a high steep bank, and overhanging 
the road. A tangle of thorns, briars and bracken cover it with 
a shaggy thicket in which a man might lurk unseen to 
look down on the passers-by. Amongst these every Sunday 
morning came the Helys’ car, which for many a year had 
been wont to pick up old Mrs. Gilligan at Finny’s Cross, 
whenever she could walk so far. And next day would be 
Sunday. Consequently Murtagh was looking forward to 
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setting eyes on his mother before another sun went down— 


rightly into the sea. That sight would be vastly consoling 
and encouraging, and would set his heart at rest for a week 








to come. 
| Good care he took to be on the spot betimes, and the 
M car did not fail to come by, but it did fail to bring what he 
f desired. For in his mother’s seat sat merely his sister-in-law, 


Lizzie Ahern—cock her up—‘“ looking as if she thought 
| there wasn’t her match in three parishes, and she with as 
ugly an appearance on her as you'd aisy find anywheres, if 
she did but know it.” Though he had warned himself 
beforehand that there was only a chance of his mother, and 
though, had he not hoped for something better, he would 
have rejoiced at a sight of Lizzie’s familiar face, his bitter 
disappointment at first blinded him to all mitigating 
circumstances. When, after a while, he began to make the 
best of it, he admitted that Herself was noways very likely to 
come out on such a dull, soft sort of day, and that if nobody 
from home had been on the car he might have thought bad 
of it, but he well knew Lizzie wouldn’t leave his mother if 
anything much ailed her—most likely she just had a touch 
of her old enemy the bone-sickness. Moreover as Corpus 
Christi Day very luckily fell in the middle of that week, he 
would not have long to wait for another opportunity of 
seeing the car go by, it might be with the passenger he 
wanted. 

On the holiday morning, therefore, he came punctually 
to Lorcan’s Lep. It was grand weather, as fine as could be, 
save for a few brief dashes of rain from the quick-sailing 
white clouds ; and Murtagh’s hopes had risen high. But 
they were toppled over by a disappointment much more 
serious than Sunday’s had been. It was aggravated, too, very 
cruelly by a mocking delusion. As the car trotted into view, 
Murtagh caught sight of the longed-for black cloak, and 
said to himself with a sigh of joyful relief: “Tis Herself, 
glory be to God”; only to see next moment that the hood, 
instead of covering the frilled white cap on his mother’s 
head, was drawn over the tall peak of Lizzie’s fashionable 
bonnet, “ with a hijjis big clump of pink roses stuck on the 
top of it.” 
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Now this capacious heavy cloth cloak was old Mrs. " 
Gilligan’s most cherished possession. She had inherited it 
from her mother, after several generations’ wear, and it would 
descend in due course to her own married daughter. Mean- 
while she would as soon have thought ,of lending anybody 
the hair off her head ; to do so would seem a sort of breach 
of trust. As Murtagh was quite aware of her feelings about 4 
the heirloom, the sight of Lizzie enveloped in its folds filled 
him with a dismay which coldly extinguished kindling wrath. 
Never, he reasoned, while she had health and strength to 
hinder it, would his mother have allowed Lizzie—one of 
the Aherns—to go trapesing off to Mass in the O’Carrolls’ 
good hooded cloak, that he knew as well as he knew his 
own name. And yet if her mother-in-law had been taken 
very bad, Lizzie wouldn’t start off and leave the crathur, 
he would say that for her. Hence he drew the conclusion 
that something still worse than any sickness must have 
happened, setting Lizzie free to go whither she pleased, 
arrayed in any garment she could lay her hands on. At 
that inference a billow of despair reared itself up ready to 
devastate his world, and he could oppose its onset only by 
the alternative conjecture that Lizzie and Christy, having 
suddenly become most base, had taken advantage of his 
absence to put upon his mother. In this case it might well 
have happened that both cloak and seat on the car had been 
grabbed against her will, and that she was now fretting and 
grieving at home, without a soul to take her part. The 
picture thus conjured up enjoined some prompt action, but 
his first panic-stricken pause had let the car go beyond the 
possibility of overtaking it, so that his best course was to 
make as swiftly as he could for Barnadrum. Thither, then, 
he started immediately, in a flurry of anger and alarm. 
He deemed it contrary enough that his run across country, 
furzy, boggy, heathery, should be checked as he descended 
to the ford of a little mountain-stream by the call to stop 
and help old Judy Flynn, who had dropped her stick, and 
upset her basket at the stepping-stones. The delay, however, 
had compensations, for Judy’s odds and ends comprised a 
newspaper packet of oatmeal, which, she told him, had just 
been given to her by “ Herself up at your own place”; and { 
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as in answer to inquiries she reported that her benefactress 
“looked not too bad entirely, barring the rheumatics,” 
Murtagh resumed his trot in a more tranquil mood. 


III 


Old Mrs. Gilligan declared that she would never be the 
better of the turn she got when she saw him come pelting 
round the house-corner, and she sitting at the door ; but so 
to declare was, of course, merely a well-recognised con- 
vention, and in no way disguised her radiant joy. Not 
until its first dazzling flare had faded did any grievances 
emerge into view. Then it struck Murtagh that his 
mother had become more bent and shrunken during the 
weeks of his absence, and that she was wearing a very 
ragged old apron. Looking round the kitchen, too, he 
noticed sundry small alterations, which he was sure had 
not been made with her good will; she would never, for 
instance, let them hang their boots from the rafters, and 
now a couple of pairs dangled overhead. His guess that the 
cloak had been a forced loan came near the truth, for a 
sudden shower just at starting had caused Lizzie in an 
access of concern about her flowery bonnet to snatch up the 
handiest wrap, ignoring a clamour of shrill remonstrance 
from its owner, and to hurry off in it, little recking what 
peril she would thus bring upon a darling scheme. 

But Mrs. Gilligan did not dwell long on this outrage. 
Her mind was evidently preoccupied by graver troubles 
connected with “‘ That One,” as she now called her daughter- 
in-law. These were apprehensions so serious that she could 
allude to them only in furtive whispers, amid uneasy 
glances, and she did not get beyond mysterious generalities 
such as “ There’s some folks do be sayin’ more than their 
prayers,” until she had drawn him into the little inner room, 
where her queer box of a bed was niched across a slanting 
corner. She then spoke more freely. ‘Ah Murt, avic, 
it’s annoyed they have me this while back. What they do 
be conthrivin’ in their minds I dunno rightly, but up to 


some bad job they are, as sure as the smoke’s risin’ on the 
hearth.” 
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“Who are?” said Murtagh. 

“Ah, sure ‘tis That One puts the notions into poor 
Christy’s head ; the poor lad ’ud never be thinkin’ of the 
like himself. But the talk they have about quittin’ out of 
it, and gettin’ over to the States, and all manner, ’ud make 
your heart sick. And givin’ abuse to the good little bit of 
land, and your poor father’s dacint house, rael outrageous. 
And never done they are colloguin’ wid Joe McSharry.” 

‘What at all have they to say to jm?” Murtagh said, 
unpleasantly surprised at the name, which he knew as 
belonging to one among several go-betweens, who took 
part in preliminary negotiations about the acquirement of 
land by their expansive grazier neighbour. Already the 
Gilligans’ holding had been encroached upon by the 
enlargement of his borders. 

“'Troth that’s more than I can be tellin’ you,” Mrs. 
Gulligan replied dejectedly, “but it’s the great discoorsin’ 
entirely they do be havin’. ”T'was only last Sunday evenin’ he 
was here the best part of an hour, and the three of them sittin’ 
lookin’ at me as if I had seven heads, till 1 quit out of the 
room, and left them to their own secrees. Cautious enough 
they were over it, whatever it was. Just the sound of 
McSharry’s big coarse voice I could hear, and sorra a word 
plain out of one of them, except that he would be lookin’ 
in again the first day he was able—and the back of me hand 
to him. But heart scalded I am frettin’, Murt alanna, 
and wonderin’ in me mind what might be happenin’, wid 
you away out of it, and ne’er a sowl I could spake raison 
to. And That One able to persuade poor Christy to any 
villiny she might take a notion to be after; that I well 
know. Be the same token, the two of them should be 
home again now directly. The Wogans’ twelve o’clock 
cock was after crowin’ a while ago down below.” 

‘“‘] hear somethin’ this minyit,” said Murtagh. 

But the steps were not Christy’s and Lizzie’s. It was 
Joe McSharry himself who presently walked into the 
house, “ without with your leave or by your leave, as if the 
whole place belonged to him,” commented Mrs. Gilligan’s 
wrathful whisper. Yet when Murtagh seemed to be 
starting up she added: “Ah, stop where you are!” The 
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recollection of his ridiculously premature return checked 
him into compliance. 

Joe McSharry stumped aimlessly about the room for a 
minute or two, and then went suddenly to the door. 
“They’re comin’,’ Mrs Gilligan whispered again, and in 
fact the voices of Christy and Lizzie and their visitor rose 
greeting one another at a diminishing distance. 

“ Well, Mrs. Gilligan, ma’am, you see I’m here before 
yous, and after makin’ free to step inside.” 

“Och to be sure, Mr. McSharry, and why wouldn’t 
you? Glad I'll be meself to step in from under the blazin’ 
sun. Grand weather we're gettin’; thank God, but you 
might as well be walkin’ wid a sod off the hearth on 
top of your head. And th’ould cloak’s a_ surprisin’ 
weight.” 

““Bedad now, McSharry, you were the wise man, that 
was contint, widout disthroyin’ yourself this day thrampin’ 
over the counthry to save your sowl.” 

‘“‘ Wasn’t I savin’ it in shoe leather, so to spake? And 
yourself very like to be doin’ the same, if you hadn’t the 
wife to take you along, aye faix, and halve the road.” 

‘“* Halve it the other way round, musha moyah !” 

“ Fut further Ill not set till I rest me bones a bit,” said 
Lizzie, plumping down on the seat in the little porch ; “sit 
you down, Mr. McSharry, there does be a cooler breath in 
it here than widin the house.” 

Murtagh, meanwhile, had stolen swiftly out of the inner 
room, and with gestures meant to reassure his mother, had 
slipped behind the high-backed settle, which occupied its 
summer position at right angles to the front door. The 
opportunity of overhearing this conversation seemed to 
demand seizing. 

“T just only looked in for a minyit and a half passin’ 
by,” said Joe McSharry; “I’m due over at Randalstown 
agin two o'clock. But I want to know if you’re satisfied 
to be disposin’ of your interest in this place on Lawson’s 
terms. I’m apt to see him over yonder. He’s about goin’ 
back to England next week.” 

“We are so,” said Lizzie promptly, “on the under- 
standin’ that there’s no delayin’ in the matter. It’s the 
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price paid down, and ourselves able to be quittin’ very 
directly, that ’ud suit us.” 

‘“And Lawson, too, belike,’ said McSharry, “so 
we're all suited.” 

Then both he and Lizzie looked towards Christy ; but 
Christy held down his head, and kept silence. “ What 
does be botherin’ me,” he said at last, without raising his 
eyes, “is Herself within there ?” 

‘Why, has she anythin’ to say to it ?” said McSharry. 
‘¢T understood not.” 

“ Sorra a bit has she,” said Lizzie. 

“’Tis what's to become of her,” said Christy. ‘ Out of 
Barnadrum she won't stir, that’s sartin.” 

“Wasn't I tellin’ you,” said Lizzie, “ times and agin 
that the little house back of Nicholas Byrne’s is lyin’ 
empty since ould Peggy Hanlon died in it? His riverence 
says they let her have it for nothin’ be raison of the roof 
bein’ scarce worth darnin’ ; and what was good enough for 
one ould woman might do for another. She could take her 
own bed wid her, and maybe a few sticks of the furniture. 
He says she'd have a right to be gettin’ relief, more 
betoken #8 

“Ts it me mother to be goin’ on the rates?” Christy 
interrupted, starting up furiously. “ I’d sooner see the pack 
of yous swimmin’ like flies in the lake of desthruction, let 
me tell you.” 

“‘ What talk was there of any such thing, man alive ?” 
said Lizzie, wheeling away from her own indiscretion. 
“Sure we can give her plinty to get along wid out of the 
thrifle well have in hand, and lashins more once we're 
settled in New York. I only passed the remark supposin’ 
be any odd chance she might want a thrifle between our 
goin’ and Murt comin’ home to her... . Is it risin’ 
objections you’d be, you omadhawn, and delayin’ till the 
young chap lands in on the top of us and _ ruinates 
everything?” she added in a crushing aside to Christy. 

Joe McSharry pricked up his ears. ‘Is your brother 
Murt apt to be makin’ any bones about it?” he inquired. 
* T thought that was all right.” 

“It’s as right as raison,” Lizzie averred. ‘Sure what 
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at all could poor Murt do to annoy anybody, if he come 
back, and found us quit, and the roof whipped off, the way 
Lawson would, if he’d be said by me, as soon as we’re out 
of it. There isn’t a quieter boy in the Kingdom of Con- 
naught than poor Murt, or a bigger fool, unless maybe 
Himself here. Besides, truth to say, it’s my belief there’s 
little or no likelihood of him to be showin’ his face in this 
place agin. He'd scarce find his way if he thried; he 
hasn’t that much wit. Stoppin’ where he is he’ll be, you 
may depind.” 

‘Sure then we'll manage it aisy,” said Joe McSharry, 
“so long as he isn’t givin’ any throuble e 

* Divil a bit will I,” said Murt, suddenly thrusting his 
head through the kitchen doorway, “except throublin’ you 
to be off out o’ this, and lave interferin’ wid other people’s 
property.” He put his hands on the back of the settle, and 
vaulted over it, alighting with a prance in front of the 
astonished three. 

‘“‘ May the saints have me sowl, but it’s Himself,” said 
Christy ; “ glory be to God, Murt, it’s glad I am to set eyes 
on you this day.” Christy spoke quite sincerely, for his 
spirit was indeed sorely vexed by the plot into which he had 
been drawn, lacking the backbone to resist it unsupported. 

In the manner of Murtagh’s abrupt entrance Joe 
McSharry had a sufficient pretext for laughing loud and 
long, and he did so heartily enough, caring in fact very little 
one way or the other about a matter from which in no case 
could any large gains accrue. 

The only member of the party seriously disconcerted by 
Murtagh’s reappearance was his sister-in-law, about whose 
ears a fabric long and craftily elaborated had been shattered 
into ruin. She, nevertheless, exclaimed, with really admir- 
able presence of mind, that “* Poor Mrs. Gilligan would be 
frighted out of her sivin sinses, the crathur, if Murt come in 
on her suddint ”; and she hurried off the disastrous scene, 
ostensibly for the purpose of breaking the news gently to 
her mother-in-law. Already her active brain was busy with 
the possibilities of some other plan for emigrating from 


Barnadrum, with less spoil, no doubt, yet not altogether 
empty-handed. 
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That evening Murtagh meditatively watched the sun 
descend into the sea. He had a presentiment that his 
mother and himself would soon be left to keep house alone, 
a prospect which he viewed with a light and a heavy heart. 
His frustration, only just in time, of that domestic con- 
spiracy, while it increased his self-reliance, had sadly shaken 
his trust in almost everybody else. Three weeks’ sojourn in 
strange lands had, in spite of himself, relaxed his rigid 
orthodoxy on a point or two. The rushy corner of their 
field might, he thought, be drained after a fashion which he 
had observed on a farm “ away down beyant,” and which, 
even to his prejudiced eyes, had seemingly ‘“‘some sinse and 
raison init.” As for his neighbours’ opinion, that had lost 
several degrees of importance. ‘ They may be talkin’,” he 
reflected, ‘and talkin’ after that agin. But sure what I do 
be thinkin’ in me own mind about me own business is more 
consequence to meself than all the talk they have among the 
whole of thim.” <A view of the situation which contained 
so many fruitful germs that it may have been well worth 
Murtagh’s while to travel for it. 

Jane BaRLow 
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